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SPL lLORLALS 


He Lives! The keynote of Easter is triumph! God is satisfied with the 

ransom price for our redemption. Because Christ lives, we 
shall live also. Not only the incarnate Word is alive, but also the revealed 
Word is alive with power, persuasion, and proof. His resurrection is the seal 
of His redemption, His revelation, and His return to glory. 

Easter makes all the difference between education and Christian education. 
He lives to teach in our classrooms through those who bow before Him and 
claim Him Lord of lords. He converts history into His story. He lives in the 
hearts of the Christian pupils and has left His imprint on their lives. He is 
the central Figure in the lives of teacher and pupil; He is the Center of the 
curriculum. He is the Reason for the school as well as its Head. 

He lives to carry on the great and unfinished task remaining to Him before 
He returns to glory. He lives to carry on His prophetic work of revealing 
Himself to mankind as the Son of God and Savior of the world. It makes no 
difference to Him whether we call this work “Christian Missions” or “Christian 
Education.” He is concerned with the salvation and preservation of the souls, 
for whom He suffered and died and rose again. 


He lives —in us — by faith! 

He lives — through us — by the work of His ministry! 

He lives —for us —to lead us aright! 

He lives — with us — we are not alone! 

He lives — Hallelujah! Ma Lok. 


It Is Your Duty What is? To render maximum service to your 

church. You may say: “God has blessed me with 

certain gifts, but no one asks me to use them.” Then you must solicit the 

opportunity. The church can ill afford to let precious talent be dormant. You 

must help the church function at a high rate of efficiency by helping it practice 
conservation of human resources. 

There are many contributions you can make. To illustrate, if you are 

a teacher, it is your duty to make available your professional knowledge. 
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Where shall you begin? The suggestions that can be offered are many, but 
here is one to start you off. 

If you examine the synodical Handbook, you will discover that most of the 
educational institutions have no teachers on their boards; only the teachers 
colleges have them. Since all educational institutions could profit from the 
professional services a teecher can render, and especially since almost all of 
the synodical colleges are now concerned with teacher-training, it seems quite 
appropriate and timely to have a change in board-of-control structure to make 
the inclusion of teachers possible. 

Do you agree? 

Then make an initial contribution by having your conference file a memo- 
rial with General Synod at the appropriate time. Here is a suggestion: 

Wuereas, Teachers by virtue of their profession could and should make a con- 
tribution to board-of-control. functions as they pertain to synodical educational 
institutions; and 

Wuereas, Almost all of the synodical colleges are now in some way involved 
in teacher training; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Handbook be changed as follows: 

6.28 Add the expression “one teacher who holds membership in a voting 
congregation of Synod.” 

6.25 Add the expression “one teacher who holds membership in a voting 
congregation of Synod, and no fewer than five laymen,” etc. 

There are many other areas where adjustments should be made. For 
example, if it is efficient to have a three-three-three arrangement in the Board 
for Parish Education, why the three-one-three pattern in the Board for Higher 
Education? Synod now has an ample number of teachers adequately trained 
to deal with circumstances related to higher education. Think also about the 
mission boards and the contribution a teacher could make to the projects 
related to them. 

There is much work to be done. Start by taking one step at a time. 
Start now. H. G. 


Are Our Public Schools Several recent articles by leaders in public 


lrr eligious and Godless? education take issue with the criticism 
that the public schools of our country are 


“irreligious” and “godless.” The position taken by the writers is on the whole 
sincerely moderate. Their friendliness toward religion and the church is 
refreshing. 

Suppose we begin our response by an examination of a number of recent 
textbooks intended for use in teacher-training classes. As we examine such 
books in detail, we shall probably find little which is intended by the author 
as being unfriendly toward religion. On the contrary, we may find a num- 
ber of favorable references to religion as well as to the importance of the 
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church. The situation that prevails in textbooks intended for teacher train- 
ing is much the same in schoolbooks generally. 

In view of our concept of the separation of church and state, what else 
can authors, publishers, teachers, and schools do but be neutral in religious 
questions, except that they may make occasional references to the place of 
religion in our society? 

While it would be unfair to say that the books are irreligious, they do 
not make the least fundamental contribution toward a religious faith and life. 
If we expect to make a religious contribution to the life of the student who 
studies them, that would have to come from other sources. The only kind of 
religion which could result from a study of most modern books in public educa- 
tion would be vague, colorless, and vapid, in which there is some recognition 
of a Supreme Being, of the brotherhood of man, and of the goodness there 
is in man. If the student is to receive a fundamental religious training, it 
must come from the home and the church. We know that the religious 
influence of the modern home has in many instances become negligible. 
This means that the problem comes to the church with a full broadside. 
The church which does not bring the sacrifices necessary to maintain 
a thorough religious instruction will have to be satisfied with a one-god, 
one-world, one-country, one-school kind of religion. Let the church take note. 

If our public schools recognize the value of substantial homes and solid 
churches and inform the pupils about these social and spiritual institutions, 
what more can we expect of them? The public schools, being instruments 
of the state, certainly cannot impose a religious faith upon our children. Or are 
there such as would prefer a state church, with a state religion, administered 
through the schools, and eventually through the police? 

It seems clear, then, that we should not say that our public schools are 
irreligious as long as they recognize the importance of religion in life and do 
not take a discriminatory position toward the church or church-related schools. 
We assume, of course, that in addition they will follow high ideals of civic 
morality. 

In that case the public school can be an extremely effective and, if well 
conducted, a thoroughly wholesome instrument of the state. We can go so 
far as to say that they can be (and have been) a bulwark against an oppres- 
sive religious intolerance. 

To dispose of the criticism that the public schools are godless is more 
difficult. As we read a set of readers or a series of language texts, we do not 
find a single reference to sin, inherited sin, salvation by faith, God’s inspired 
Word, the Sacraments, a sanctified life, the great love of God for sinful man, 
the Triune God. We can, of course, maintain the position that no institution, 
no individual, is godless. But that does not help us here. 

We cannot and should not say that the public schools are godless in the 
sense that Communism is godless. We note, for example, that there is a strong 
tendency in Communism toward ancestor worship, much the same as among 
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some primitive pagan peoples. There is no such trend noticeable in our public 
school system. 

We know, moreover, that there are many teachers in public education 
who are devout members of a church, who profess a strong faith, who read 
the Scriptures, who pray regularly. While many others may be of atheistic 
vintage, we should, nevertheless, avoid saying that the public schools are 
godless unless they give specific and concrete evidence for such a statement. 

We could make a much better case if we said that because of the his- 
torical-social-religious basis of our public schools, they are heteroreligious 
and polytheistic. 

Meanwhile, the present tone of voice of a number of national leaders in 
public education who speak of home, church, and school (and mind you in 
that order) as worthy institutions, is a welcome voice, quite different from 
that of some fanatics who would make our public schools an object of wor- 
ship or a militant instrument for feverish reforms. A. F. SCHMIEDING 


Values, Spiritual and Moral _ It is gratifying to note the emphasis 
given these days in educational lit- 


erature to spiritual and moral values. Apparently, the development of social 
and international problems brings to focal attention the great need for seeking 
values beyond the purely physical or material. The cycle indicated in 
Judg. 2:19 seems to be repeating itself in our day. When the crisis comes, 
we seek help from beyond. Are we Lutheran teachers aware of our position, 
similar to the judges of old, to direct those about us to the true and lasting 
values? Do we fully appreciate the tremendous impact our values have on 
our conduct? 

The development of spiritual and moral values is but another name for 
religious education. To appreciate this unmistakable influence, it would be 
well for us to restudy Biblical narratives to observe this dynamic force on 
behavior. Witness Paul before Damascus. His values might be described in 
terms of the doctrines of the Pharisees. His estimate of these values was as 
sincere as one could expect. He thought he was doing God a service by 
persecuting the church. He consented to the death of Stephen. And with 
equal or greater fervor he served Christ after Damascus. He was willing to 
“become all things to all men” that he might by all means save some. His 
adaptability to serve and his willingness to suffer for the Gospel’s sake may 
well be an inspiration to us all. But why this difference? Paul’s values had 
changed. Before Damascus all things were evaluated in terms of self as this 
self had emerged out of generations of emphasis on self-righteousness. After 
Damascus the question was, “Lord, what wilt Thou have me to do?” His 
three years of study in Arabia gave him that true spiritual insight into 
Scripture as his sermons and writings attest. His complete self-abnegation 
witnesses to the value above all values — that “there is no difference; for all 


et, 
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have sinned and come short of the glory of God, being justified freely by His 
grace through the redemption that is in Christ Jesus.” 

In a very similar manner one can see the values cherished by Joseph in 
Egypt. God is foremost in his utterances before the wife of Potiphar, to the 
baker and butler, to Pharaoh, and to his brothers when they sought forgive- 
ness. His conduct toward his brethren clearly revealed his concern for their 
souls far above the mere fraternal reunion. Not until he was certain beyond 
all doubt of their true repentance did he reveal himself. 

Daniel and his friends are further examples of the influences of values on 
attitudes and conduct. Already as boys they refused to defile themselves with 
the king’s meat. At each severe trial which confronted them, one can read 
their clear confession of their faith in God and see readily what they valued 
most. Their conduct and confession were barometers of true values. 

In the development of spiritual and moral values we need first to see clearly 
for ourselves what God offers us in the entire Bible and then ceaselessly and 
untiringly teach those committed to our care. 

We, in Lutheran education, are possessors of values, spiritual and moral, 
of which the world has great need today. These values go far beyond factual 
knowledge or perfunctory training: they penetrate the whole self and all its 
potentialities. We can and should be foremost in the development of spiritual 
and moral values. THEO. G. STELZER 


Use it It is an interesting and revealing experience to appear before 

a teachers’ conference and watch facial expressions when refer- 
ence is made to some item which has appeared in a recent issue of LUTHERAN 
Epucation. Those who normally respond with some degree of understanding 
are (1) the officers of the conference, (2) those who are known to be develop- 
ing themselves either formally or informally, (3) those who write magazine 
articles or are in some other way concerned with publications, (4) those who 
have advanced academic standings, and (5) those who enjoy a reputation as 
schoolteachers of superior quality. Written reader reaction supports this obser- 
vation. It seems that those who need professional literature most are least 
awere of its existence and least sensitive to its values. 

Some of our teachers report more than personal benefits to be derived 
from LurHeran Epucation. It is becoming increasingly common to allot 
a segment of the faculty meetings to a discussion of selected portions of the 
magazine. A similar practice is being adopted for the meetings of local boards 
of Christian education. It seems reasonable to reach the conclusion that the 
trend is wholesome. Incidentally, if we must report to others, then we are 
compelled to push aside Old Adam and assume the privileges and responsi- 
bilities of professional people. 

Of course, the editors of LurHerAN EpucatTion must be sensitive to their 
obligation of providing things worthwhile. They are! Just remember, how- 
ever, that jewels are usually hard to find, but we assure you that you will find 
an occasional nugget of truth if you will search diligently. H. G. 


Principles of Catechism Instruction 


FREDERICK D. KRAMER 


(An essay delivered at the Western District Teachers Conference 
in St. Louis, Mo., on November 3, 1954) 


IMPORTANCE OF OBJECTIVES 

Consistently worthwhile teaching 
takes place only when sound objec- 
tives guide the course of instruction. 
Aimless day-by-day teaching will pro- 
duce only partial and incidental re- 
sults. The establishment of a sound 
set of objectives and a conscientious 
attempt to achieve them is of primary 
importance in all phases of education. 

How vital it is therefore for the 
Christian educator to possess a sound 
set of objectives for teaching religion 
and to strive toward their realization 
in his teaching. In the course of a 
single school year the average Lu- 
theran teacher spends 150 to 180 
hours in instructing his pupils in God’s 
Word. What a tremendous oppor- 
tunity and. responsibility! This re- 
sponsibility will never be adequately 
met through a routine study of a pre- 
scribed list of Bible stories, a study of 
the information contained in one of 
the synodical Catechisms, or through 
completion of the exercises contained 
in a religion workbook. Nor will a 
carefully prepared list of objectives 
placed into a desk or file drawer meet 
the responsibility. Not even will a set 
of objectives which can be called to 
mind through several minutes of re- 
flection be sufficient. A teacher must 
be as familiar with a set of objectives 
for teaching religion as he is with the 
multiplication tables or the Apostles’ 
Creed. Only when a teacher has thus 
familiarized himself with a sound set 
of objectives which he uses daily dur- 


ing his preparation for teaching re- 
ligion, may he be confident that his 
instruction is consistently moving 
toward definite ends rather than be- 
ing aimless and incidental. 


A set of objectives for teaching 
religion is contained in Religion in 
the Lutheran School. These objec- 
tives are the following: 

1. Understanding man’s relation- 

ship to God 
. A growing Christian character 
. Love of fellow men 
. A rich devotional life 
. Active participation in life and 

work of the church 
6. Faithful stewardship * 


Other lists of objectives have been 
presented. It will be practical, at least 
for the beginning teacher, to write 
a list of objectives into the flyleaf of 
his Catechism and Bible history, so 
that he can readily refer to them in 
his daily preparation. Constant use 
will soon make it unnecessary to refer 
to the written list. 
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PLACE PROPER EMPHASIS 
ON THE TEXT 
The purpose of our synodical Cat- 
echisms is to present a logical and 
orderly summary of the teachings of 
Scripture on the child’s level and in 


his words. Great care must be exer- 


* Wm. A. Kramer, Religion in the Lu- 
theran School (St. Louis: Concordia Pub- 
lishing House), pp. 16—21. 
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cised to avoid having the Catechism 
rather than the Bible become the 
child’s source of doctrine. This dan- 
ger can be avoided by placing proper 
emphasis on the Bible texts contained 
in the Catechism. 

In far too many classrooms, includ- 
ing that of this writer, the Bible texts 
have sometimes been relegated to an 
insignificant position by being used 
to prove the text of the Catechism. 
This approach is as illogical as it 
would be for a pastor to preach his 
sermon first and then read the text to 
demonstrate that what he said was 
in harmony with God’s Word. Great 
dangers are involved in the process of 
searching for a text which will prove 
a point. Great care should be taken 
to avoid leading children into this 
habit. It is always better to begin by 
studying the texts and then checking 
to see whether the Catechism text 
agrees with the prooftexts than to use 
the reverse procedure. 

The new Intermediate Catechism, 
Growing in Christ, emphasizes the 
importance of the texts by placing 
them first, entirely separate from the 
catechetical questions and answers. 
The correct relative importance of the 
materials in the Catechism can be 
emphasized to the child by beginning 
with a careful study of the Scripture 
texts. It will usually be found that 
drawing out the full meaning of the 
texts will bring out most of the im- 
portant ideas contained in the ques- 
tion-and-answer section. The ques- 
tions and answers may later be used 
for purposes of review, for additional 
emphasis, and for logical arrangement 
of materials. 
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Only part of the purpose of a text 
has been utilized when its purpose is 
merely to establish correct doctrine. 
Besides the establishment of doctrine, 
the texts should bring to the child 
strong feelings of joy, confidence in 
God, security, comfort and consola- 
tion, and motivation to serve God and 
his fellow men. The child should 
learn to thrill at passages such as 
“I will praise Thee, for I am fearfully 
and wondrously made” and “Lord, 
I have loved the habitation of Thine 
house and the place where Thine 
honor dwelleth.” A careful medita- 
tion on texts, such as “Lo, I am with 
you alway” and “The Lord is good 
to all, and His tender mercies are 
over all His works,” should bring 
feelings of peace and security to the 
child. “Serve the Lord with glad- 
ness, “As we have therefore oppor- 
tunity, let us do good unto all men,” 
and similar passages should make the 
child not only aware of his respon- 
sibilities but also eager to carry them 
out. It is the duty of the teacher to 
help the child to draw out the full 
meaning of the text. No better 
method of drawing out the meaning 
of the text can be suggested than the 
use of the following simple formula: 
What does the text say? What does it 
mean? What does it mean to me? 


KEEP LAW AND GOSPEL 
IN PROPER RELATION 
The two cardinal doctrines of Scrip- 
ture, Law and Gospel, must always 
be kept in proper relationship in re- 
ligious instruction. Just as both doc- 
trines are found side by side through- 
out all of Scripture, so each must find 
its proper place in every religion les- 
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son. Even though the main objective 
of a certain lesson may be to empha- 
size the sinful depravity of man and 
his inability to fulfill God’s demands, 
the lesson dare not end without the 
sweet message of forgiveness and sal- 
vation through Christ. If a lesson has 
as its aim to tell the good news of the 
Saviors coming into the world, it 
must also point to the sinful hearts of 
man as the cause for making the 
Savior’s coming necessary. Likewise 
in the teaching of the Ten Command- 
ments, the picture of Jesus, who ful- 
filled the Law perfectly for us and 
suffered and died to cover up our 
shortcomings, must constantly be held 
before the children. In speaking of 
the Commandments, we might men- 
tion that undue emphasis may some- 
times be placed on the Law by 
beginning every school year with a 
study of the Ten Commandments. It 
may be well occasionally to begin 
with Baptism, which stresses the one- 
ness of man with God rather than the 
separation. Great care must be exer- 
cised lest neglect or overemphasis of 
one of these doctrines slant our teach- 
ing toward legalism by an over- 
emphasis on the Law or toward Mod- 
ernism and a denial of man’s sinful 
nature. 
REACHING THE HEARTS 
AND AFFECTING THE LIVES 

The Lutheran Church has a fine 
reputation for a thorough program of 
education and indoctrination. This is 
as it should be. No church can hope 
to remain doctrinally strong without 
such a program. It would certainly be 
regrettable if the Lutheran Church’s 
program of education would assume 
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an emotional approach and neglect 
the intellectual approach. Neverthe- 
less, there are indications that our 
program often falls short in its efforts 
to educate the heart and the hands. 
Knowledge, in itself, is not power. 
Only to the extent to which the atti- 
tudes and actions of the child are 
affected can the whole program be 
considered successful. 


In teaching the Commandments 
one can more easily teach exact defi- 
nitions of terms and elaborate on 
what God forbids than emphasize 
what is enjoined in the Command- 
ment. The result is that a dispropor- 
tionate amount of time is spent on the 
forbidden things. In teaching the 
Second Commandment, it is not diffi- 
cult to teach definitions for cursing 
and swearing, to conduct a lively 
discussion on the use of profane 
expletives, or to hold children spell- 
bound with narratives of witchcraft 
and fortunetelling. It is vital, how- 
ever, that at least an equal amount 
of time and emphasis be given to 
teaching the child to love the name 
of Jesus and to “Call upon Him in 
every trouble, pray, praise, and give 
thanks.” As to the Fifth Command- 
ment, it is of vital importance that the 
discussions and other activities lead 
to improved harmony and relation- 
ships between pupils on the play- 
ground. It is of less importance that 
children learn under what circum- 
stances a suicide victim may be 
granted a Christian burial. If a 
teacher is in the habit of spending 
most of the time allotted for the study 
of a Commandment in discussing the 
negative aspects of it, it is suggested 
that he begin the study of at least 
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some of the Commandments with the 
positive aspects. 


In learning the meaning and im- 
portance of prayer, it is important for 
a child to know that “prayer is an act 
of worship wherein we bring our pe- 
titions before God, etc.” It is even 
more important that the child think 
of prayer as a “heart-to-heart talk 
with God” and that he be given op- 
portunity to pray in the classroom. 
He should frequently be encouraged 
to pray for his parents, his pastor, his 
teacher, our missionaries, and_ his 
playmates. 

The foregoing statements do not 
intend to underestimate the impor- 
tance of having children gain a clear 
and thorough knowledge of Scripture 
and doctrine. It must be pointed out, 
however, that proper attitudes and 
a sanctified life are of equal impor- 
tance and should be given equal time 
and emphasis. In all of our teaching 
we must not overlook the practical 
application of the subject matter. The 
use of many examples of incidents 
which are common in the everyday 
life of the child will not only arouse 
his interest but also help him to apply 
his religious knowledge to his daily 
living. 

The teacher will not encounter a 
great deal of difficulty in imparting 
knowledge of God’s Word to his 
pupils. His real challenge will arise 
from the need to make his instruction 
reach the hearts and affect the lives 
of the children. 


ORGANIZATION OF MATERIALS 


During the past decade striking 
changes have been made in the meth- 
ods of religious instruction in Lu- 
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theran schools, and more changes 
may be expected. The alert and con- 
scientious Lutheran teacher will keep 
informed of new developments, eval- 
uate them carefully, and make use of 
such as will improve the instruction 
in his classroom. 

The following principle has been 
fairly well established during the past 
several years: The effectiveness of re- 
ligious instruction is increased when 
Bible History stories, Bible readings, 
Catechism lessons, and memory work 
for a given period of time are organ- 
ized into coherent units. For example, 
during the week in which the Eighth 
Commandment is being studied in 
Catechism lessons, it is fitting to teach 
the Bible stories of Naboth’s vineyard 
and Jonathan. The story of Naboth’s 
vineyard demonstrates the breaking 
of the Eighth Commandment by tell- 
ing lies. The story of Jonathan illus- 
trates that which is commanded in 
the Eighth Commandment — defend- 
ing and speaking well of one’s neigh- 
bor. Appropriate memory work for 
this particular week would include, 
besides the Eighth Commandment, 
such Bible texts as “Wherefore put- 
ting away lying, speak every man 
truth with his neighbor,” and the 
hymn verse “Oh, let me never speak, 
what bounds of truth exceedeth,” etc. 
This unified approach is bound to 
make a deeper impression on a child 
and be more meaningful to him than 
the traditional method of conducting 
two or three Catechism lessons a 
week, alternated with unrelated Bible 
stories. 

The principal objections raised 
against the unit approach are the 
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difficulty in finding Bible stories which 
will correlate well with some Cate- 
chism lessons and presenting them in 
chronological order. There are actu- 
ally very few Catechism lessons for 
which a suitable Bible story or Bible 
reading cannot be found. Against the 
objection that the unit organization 
teaches a poor sense of chronology, 


the following points may be urged: 


1. Many pupils have acquired a 
chronological sense in Bible his- 
tory in the primary grades and 
in Sunday school. 


2. A correct sense of Biblical chro- 
nology can be established in 
other ways than by teaching all 
of the stories in chronological 
order. 


3. If one must choose between chil- 
dren gaining a strong chronolog- 
ical understanding of the Bible 
and a personal and meaningful 
understanding of its contents, the 
latter choice should be made. 


The new Intermediate Catechism 
has been designed for teaching Bible 
stories and Catechism lessons in units. 
No additional planning or organiza- 
tion is required on the part of the 
teacher. It would, indeed, seem diffi- 
cult and illogical to use the Catechism 
in any other way. The appendix con- 
tains four or more alternate Bible 
stories or readings for each unit. By 
alternating Bible stories and readings 
from year to year, the teacher can 
teach the same course for several suc- 
cessive years without the danger of 
making it a fixed routine. 

Teachers of upper-grade children 
and other teachers who are using the 


standard synodical Catechism will 
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find helpful suggestions for unit or- 
ganization in Dr. H. J. Boettcher’s 
Instructor's Manual for Luther’s Small 
Catechism. This manual gives sug- 
gestions for dividing the material con- 
tained in the Catechism into units and 
lists Bible stories and readings and 
memory work to accompany the ma- 
terial. It is possible to use the manual 
without following all the suggestions 
for integrating the entire curriculum 
of the school with the religion cur- 
riculum. 

The latest report from the Board 
for Parish Education indicates that 
the long promised units in religion 
will be ready for use in our schools 
during the 1955-1956 school year. 
These units will represent the com- 
bined efforts of a group of people. 
The units will do much to break down 
the formal barriers between instruc- 
tion in Bible history and Catechism. 
They will lead children more directly 
into the Bible than any of our mate- 
rials have done heretofore. Special 
emphasis is placed on making the 
material personal and meaningful. 
Children will be given a great deal 
of opportunity to participate actively 
and to show individual initiative. 
A number of recent and sound edu- 
cational findings are applied in order 
to make the units more effective. 

The first series of these units are 
scheduled to be ready for use by next 
September. They will appear in 
planograph form so as to make further 
editing and revision possible. It is 
expected that teachers will be anxious 
to try out these units as soon as they 
are available and will offer sugges- 
tions for their improvement. 
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During a period in which many 
new methods and materials are being 
introduced, there is a danger that 
some teachers may conclude that 
these methods and materials are 
meant to replace much of what has 
formerly been done in teaching re- 
ligion. Nothing could be farther from 
the truth. The selection of the mate- 
rials contained in the Catechism was 
made by Martin Luther in 1529. The 
worthiness and effectiveness of the 
Catechism has been demonstrated by 
the test of time. Since the materials 
contained therein are taken from 
God’s Word, their effectiveness will 
not diminish from generation to gen- 
eration or from one century to the 
next. Rather than replace the Cat- 
echism and its fundamental truths, 
the purpose of the new materials is 
to present these fundamental truths 
in a more unified, personal, and effec- 
tive manner. 

The basic methods of instruction 
in God’s Word likewise remain the 
same from age to age. The word 
“indoctrination” is not a popular one 
in modern educational circles. Yet it 
must always remain a part of religious 
instruction. Passages such as “Teach- 
ing them to observe all things what- 
soever I have commanded you” and 
“These words which I command thee 
this day shall be in thy heart, and 
thou shalt teach them diligently unto 
thy children” indicate the necessity 
of indoctrination. Because of the sin- 
ful human heart and the limited hu- 
man mind, lessons in God’s Word are 
easily and rapidly forgotten. Impres- 
sions which are to last a lifetime must 
therefore be firmly established. Class 
discussions have an important place 
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in religious instruction, particularly 
in the developing of proper attitudes 
and habits. However, they must never 
replace Scripture as a source of doc- 
trine or information. Fundamental 
Catechism truths are as important 
today as they ever have been. 

The amount of time and effort 
which is being spent in an attempt 
to improve instruction in religion in 
our schools is indeed a healthy sign. 
We should always search for ways to 
make God’s Word clearer and dearer 
to our children. In doing so, we must, 
however, guard against watering 
down and losing some of the precious 
truths which belong to our children’s 
heritage. 


DYNAMIC METHODS 

In the task of saving souls and re- 
generating hearts the teacher holds 
only a secondary position. He sows 
the seed. It is the Holy Spirit who 
works faith and creates new hearts 
within human beings. This is most 
comforting to the teacher troubled 
with human frailties and shortcom- 
ings. 

Although the teacher can do noth- 
ing to change the heart of the child, 
the manner in which he sows the seed 
may have an effect on the Holy Spirit’s 
opportunity to work in the child’s 
heart. The teacher will therefore al- 
ways seek out and use those methods 
which he feels are most effective in 
making the Word of God clear and 
meaningful to the child. 

Among the methods and techniques 
which are effective in bringing the 
Word to children are the following: 


Seasonal Approach to Materials. — 
If a teacher would use the units con- 
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tained in the new Intermediate Cat- 
echism in exactly the order in which 
they appear, he would be teaching 
the First Article units dealing with 
Creation during the weeks before 
Christmas, the units covering Christ’s 
birth, suffering, death, and resurrec- 
tion during January and February, 
and the units dealing with prayer 
during the Lenten and Easter sea- 
sons. It is hoped that such absurd, 
day by day, page by page, teaching 
is not being practiced in our schools. 
By placing the units which deal with 
our Savior’s birth, Passion, and resur- 
rection into their respective seasons, 
the Catechism lessons, as well as the 
Bible stories, will be seasonal mate- 
rials. There are a number of other 
units besides the Christmas, Passion, 
and Easter units which fit into seasons 
of the year. It is fitting, for instance, 
to teach the unit on the Fourth Peti- 
tion, “Give Us This Day Our Daily 
Bread,” during the Thanksgiving sea- 
son. The Third Article unit on the 
Forgiveness of Sins is suitable for 
Reformation week, and a study of the 
Second Petition is appropriate for the 
week preceding Mission Festival Sun- 
day. Dr. Boettcher’s Instructor's Man- 
ual contains many suggestions for 
placing materials into seasons when 
they are especially meaningful. 

Leave Room for Discussion, Judg- 
ment, and Decision. — In the preced- 
ing section of this discussion emphasis 
was placed on the importance of al- 
lowing God to speak in the religion 
class through His Word. The stress- 
ing of indoctrination as a method in 
religious instruction does not mini- 
mize the need for pupils participation 
and discussion. Indoctrination is 
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sometimes mistakenly conceived of 
as the teacher’s telling pupils exactly 
what their reactions should be to any 
given situation. As a matter of fact, 
the child’s opportunity to grow spir- 
itually would be thwarted by such 
boredom. 

After God’s Word has spoken, op- 
portunity should be given for discus- 
sion, for the use of judgment, for 
children’s decisions, and for the ex- 
pression of their understanding. The 
teacher must show the class how he 
feels and then have the pupils tell 
how they feel. When a child meets 
a problem and reacts to it, there are 
strong possibilities for his spiritual 
growth. The effectiveness of the en- 
tire religion lesson will increase when 
the child becomes a participant rather 
than merely a recipient. 


Capitalize on Emotional Peaks. — 
There will be times during religion 
lessons when gratitude, realization of 
sin, or zeal to serve God run espe- 
cially high. The alert teacher will 
grasp such opportunities and will 
capitalize on these feelings. During 
a study of the Second Petition, pupils 
may suddenly become keenly aware 
of their responsibilities to support the 
work of missions. How appropriate it 
would be for the class at that moment 
to offer a prayer, asking God to bless 
the efforts of the missionaries and to 
resolve to use part of the offerings 
from the children’s services to support 
a particular mission. There will be 
many other occasions when the sing- 
ing of a hymn of praise, the offering 
of an ex corde prayer, or a decision 
for action will effectively give expres- 
sion to a strong feeling which has 
been created in a religion class. 
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Arrange Special Activities. Many 
religion lessons suggest special activ- 
ities which children can be encour- 
aged to carry out. During the week 
that the Fourth Commandment is be- 
ing taught, pupils can be encouraged 
to carry out at least one special act 
of service for their parents over and 
above what is ordinarly asked and 
required of them. Pupils may be 
given an opportunity to report on 
their activities in class or to record 
them in a classbook. During the study 
of the Fifth Commandment the daily 
act may be to show kindness to a 
fellow pupil. During the study of the 
Eighth Commandment the resolve 
may be to speak well of fellow pupils. 
Any technique which will lead pupils 
to carry the principles which they 
learn in class into their daily lives 
will be eminently worthwhile. 
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CONCLUSION 


To be entrusted with the task of 
teaching the precious truths of God’s 
Word to children involves a grave 
responsibility and a high honor. Only 
the highest standards of which a 
teacher is capable are acceptable. 
Among the prerequisites of faithful 
teachers of God’s Word are daily per- 
sonal feeding on the Word, daily 
prayers for the success of the work, 
and conscientious daily preparation. 
In his preparation the teacher will 
decide which objectives to strive for 
and which methods will best lead to 
their realization. Having thus pre- 
pared himself, the teacher should step 
before his class cheerfully and enthu- 
siastically, confident that he is doing 
everything in his power to sow the 
seed effectively. God has promised 
that He will provide the increase. 


FITLY SPOKEN 


— Genius does what it must; talent does what it can. — LyTTON. 


— Men of culture are the true apostles of equality. — ARNOLD, 


— Pride is at the bottom of all great mistakes. — Ruskin. 


— It is well to lie fallow for a while. — TupreEn. 
— Knowledge and timber shouldn’t be much used till they are seas- 


oned. — HoLMEs. 


—A pat on the back often develops character — if administered young 
enough, often enough, and low enough. — North Carolina Education. 


— Others will follow your footsteps easier than they will follow your 


advice. 


— Ignorance is the worst block in the way of reason and control. 


— Freedom is not safety, but opportunity. 
— Labels adhere to children more firmly than to packages. 
— Education is a light in the mind, not a load on the memory. 


— Patriotism is not a short and frenzied outburst of emotion, but the tran- 
quil and steady dedication of a lifetime. — ApLAI STEVENSON. 


— Ninety per cent of what passes for genius is nothing but trained memory. 
— Creativity and controversy are inseparable. 


— Have a real reserve with everybody and a seeming reserve with almost 
nobody; for it is very disagreeable to seem reserved, but dangerous not to 


be so. — Lorp CHESTERFIELD. 


Concordia Senior College 


Martin J. NEEB 


Only on the rarest occasions do or- 
ganizations or individuals have the 
opportunity to plan, design, and build 
an entire educational institution as 
a unit. Such an opportunity now 
confronts The Lutheran Church — 
Missouri Synod as it develops Con- 
cordia Senior College. 

It is of interest to every member of 
the church to know how this oppor- 
tunity is being used, and we are glad 
therefore to accept the invitation of 
the editor of LurHeran EDUCATION 
to discuss some of the effects which 
the basic educational philosophies and 
the announced objectives of the new 
college are exerting on the planning 
of the campus and the buildings of 
this synodical project. 

In its reports and recommendations 
to three successive conventions of the 
church, the Board for Higher Educa- 
tion has emphasized the development 
of “Christian or spiritual maturity”; 
of “firm professional intent”; of “ade- 
quate social and cultural compe- 
tence”; and of “effective leadership 
qualities” as primary nonacademic 
objectives of Synod’s new Senior Col- 
lege; that is, Synod expects this school 
to direct its efforts toward producing 
graduates who are characterized by 
the named qualities. 

Let it be said at the outset that the 
attention which these important areas 
of interest are receiving in the de- 
velopment of the college campus and 
plant does not imply even the slightest 
tendency to modify the Lutheran 
tradition that the church needs a 
“learned ministry.” Top standards of 


excellence in academic work are to 
be taken for granted and rigidly main- 
tained. 

As far as the faculty is concerned, 
if potential members require addi- 
tional training or academic degrees to 
qualify in specialized fields, Synod’s 
advanced scholarship fund will be 
used to assist in securing the neces- 
sary preparation for them. As far as 
students are concerned, the plan is to 
give every graduate the nationally 
recognized Graduate Record Exam- 
inations, so that the church may com- 
pare the academic outcomes achieved 
at the Senior College with norms that 
are based on the performance of 
thousands of the nation’s best stu- 
dents. And no effort will be spared 
to secure accreditation from the ap- 
propriate agencies. 

In other words, the board’s concept 
of spiritual or Christian maturity in- 
cludes intellectual maturity; specifi- 
cally, it includes the cultivation of 
those mental accomplishments and 
virtues with which every school of 
learning is concerned, plus the de- 
velopment of moral character and 
emotional stability which all gen- 
uinely Christian higher education 
strives to produce. 

But in addition to all of these out- 
comes the Senior College, as a pre- 
professional school for Lutheran min- 
isters, hopes to provide for the proper 
growth of the specific theological vir- 
tues which the Scriptures call “faith, 
hope, and love” and which are elabo- 
rated in the Pastoral Epistles when 
they include among the proper char- 
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acteristics of men of God: Scripture 
reading; self-examination; _ prayer; 
spiritual reflection; zeal for service; 
faithfulness; meekness; willingness to 
suffer; gentleness; justice; kindness; 
restraint; vigilance; forbearance; self- 
control; truthfulness; patience; hospi- 
tality; sobriety; the repression of ac- 
quisitive, pugnacious, self-assertive, 
lustful, worldly inclinations; and 
avoidance of temptation. 

It becomes clear, then, that the 
problem of ministerial training is not 
simply to find courses and techniques 
through which a program proposes to 
prepare students for professional func- 
tions, but included as an integral part 
of the academic course work as well 
as of the whole program of the col- 
lege must be all possible means and 
measures, arrangements, activities, 
and associations which assist students 
to grow toward Christian maturity. 
The two approaches can never be 
separated. 

Since experience has made it evi- 
dent that such a degree of Christian 
maturity can be developed by neither 
the teaching of courses nor by spir- 
itual and cultural exercises in isola- 
tion, the Senior College hopes to make 
its proper contribution to the training 
of future ministers by being, at this 
new level, a Lutheran Christian com- 
munity as well as a company of 
scholars. To achieve this, the church 
must assemble a faculty which con- 
sists, indeed, of scholars who are 
competent in their special fields of 
learning, but who are, at the same 
time, men of Christian maturity and 
experience, deeply concerned with the 
relevance of the Word of God to 
every aspect of Christian thought and 
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action, as well as churchmen who 
actively participate in the work of 
the church within and beyond the 
college community. 

Nor is there the slightest intention, 
by these arrangements, to lead the 
student to minimize the importance 
of the scholarly and professional as- 
pects of the curriculum. It is the pur- 
pose of the college to create an en- 
vironment in which the student’s 
scholastic activities are carried on 
in the context of a society of 
scholarly men who are all, students 
and faculty alike, carrying on co- 
operatively among themselves a con- 
tinuous inquiry into the practice of 
the Christian life; consciously con- 
cerned with the problem of becoming 
mature Christians. 


NEW CAMPUS CREATES 
OPPORTUNITY 

While it is, of course, recognized 
that the power to produce spiritual 
growth is inherent only in the means 
of grace and that some of the objec- 
tives relating to mental maturity can 
be achieved only through successful 
use of an appropriate curriculum of 
studies, it is also true that Synod’s 
resolution to build an entirely new 
school is intended to provide a price- 
less opportunity to select a site and 
to create a campus so designed and 
integrated that it, too, can make a 
major, continuous contribution to the 
effectiveness of the spiritual, mental, 
cultural, and physical aspects of the 
proposed training. 

Accordingly, the desire to make 
every phase of the total project con- 
tribute its proper share toward the 
achievement of the stated objectives 
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of the college must be reflected in 
the planning stage of its development: 
the careful definition of the basic 
philosophies involved; the selection 
of the architect; the size, location, 
and topography of the campus site; 
the grouping of the buildings; their 
relation to one another; and the size, 
type, and design of the individual 
structures, as well as their equip- 
ment, furnishings, and decoration; 
particularly in the major student- 
activity buildings: dormitories, class- 
room building, dining room, and 
chapel. 
THE WHOLE CAMPUS 
IS A CLASSROOM 

First of all, then, it was necessary 
to seek a sufficiently large site to pro- 
vide a quiet atmosphere and sufficient 
protection from the routine activities 
of daily life to emphasize the fact that 
the student is entering a carefully in- 
tegrated community created for very 
specific and, in this case, for unique 
purposes. 

Any college campus automatically 
removes the student from his regular 
environment so that he withdraws 
from the interests and concerns re- 
lated to family life or employment or 
customary social contacts in order to 
give undivided attention to the study, 
training, and development regime of 
the school involved, in the same way 
as an individual classroom removes 
the student from normal campus dis- 
tractions and other duties in order to 
bring him into a specially equipped 
space where all other activities can be 
shut out, so that the instructor and the 
student can concentrate exclusively 
upon some specific learning and train- 
ing goal. For these reasons the Senior 
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College buildings will be located near 
the center of a large (187-acre) tract 
of rolling land, beautifully bordered 
by heavily wooded areas which screen 
off the public highway on the west 
side and by an attractive river which 
provides for privacy on the east. 

In giving visual expression to the 
philosophies, the traditions, and the 
objectives relating to the college, the 
architect has proposed, and the board 
has accepted, the general concept of 
common buildings intimately grouped 
around a central square, with the 
chapel dominating the highest slope, 
the lesser buildings clustered around 
it, and the student housing radiating 
outward from this group. Designing 
within this villagelike concept, the 
architects have achieved a tranquil, 
unified environment in which the stu- 
dents can develop a complete, bal- 
anced life and yet one which is en- 
tirely modern and effectively related 
to the outside world. 

This villagelike plan also seems 
most admirably suited to the gently 
rolling land, framed by the protective 
green forests, for the chapel can com- 
mand the group, the other buildings 
can adapt themselves to the lesser 
slopes and ridges, and the hollow 
below the chapel can be transformed 
into a little lake. 

To achieve the emphasis desired, 
the physical education areas, the li- 
brary, the student union, the dormi- 
tories, the administration building, 
and the dining rooms are deliberately 
distributed in such a way that the 
bulk of the student traffic will auto- 
matically cross the open court imme- 
diately in front of, and adjacent to, 
the student chapel, thus emphasizing 
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the centrality of this symbol of wor- 
ship and automatically reminding the 
student almost constantly as he moves 
about the campus of the high calling 
for which he is preparing himself. 


INSTRUCTION FACILITIES 
ARE UNIQUE 


Another area that reflects, in a strik- 
ing way, the educational philosophy 
of the college is the special attention 
given to classroom design and equip- 
ment. Four types of rooms, each spe- 
cially designed to meet specific teach- 
ing and learning needs, will be 
provided. 

Most interesting is the arrangement 
which provides a split-level classroom 
with a horseshoe-shaped table in the 
center surrounded by another horse- 
shoe-shaped counter on a floor level 
two feet higher. Actual use of pilot 
classrooms of this type by experienced 
teachers in Synod’s teachers colleges 
has demonstrated that it is a superior 
environment for 34 students and one 
instructor to work together effectively 
in group instruction. While the basic 
teaching technique involved has al- 
ways been in use by good teachers in 
colleges and universities, it is believed 
that this is the first time that class- 
room arrangements have been spe- 
cifically designed and permanently 
constructed to encourage a social 
type of learning procedure. They are 
equipped, of course, to use the most 
modern audio and visual teaching 
aids. 

Particularly in the areas of religion, 
philosophy, and the social studies it is 
felt that the lecturing and note-taking 
plan is not the most effective way of 
relating the student’s level of expe- 
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rience to the course content of these 
areas; of stimulating and probing the 
student’s thinking; and of linking the 
learning materials effectively to the 
past and to the future. The group 
itself, it is felt, should be encouraged 
to stimulate its various members 
toward face to face discussion of their 
findings and a clarification of their 
conclusions. The arrangement gives 
practical recognition to the fact that 
the intragroup stimulation desired is 
one of the primary reasons for teach- 
ing classes rather than individuals in 
schools. 

It will be readily apparent that this 
type of classroom also has profound 
implications for library utilization by 
both students and professors because 
its successful operation creates an un- 
restricted challenge to learning for 
both and the unqualified necessity for 
the instructor to remain completely 
informed and up to date on every 
aspect of his field of instruction. 

In addition, this new approach to 
the teaching process also offers much 
valuable opportunity for the pretheo- 
logical student to orient himself in 
a group environment similar to that 
which the parish minister will nor- 
mally encounter in the extensive 
group work which he must, inevitably, 
direct in his future congregation. 

Other areas of instruction which 
will receive special consideration are 
natural sciences and speech. Since 
the natural sciences do not fall within 
the range of those areas in which pro- 
fessional competence is required of 
the parish minister, the standard, 
well-equipped tiered classroom will 
be provided; however, the area of 
public speaking obviously involves 
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such a major function of the future 
minister that the Senior College dare 
not overlook the opportunity to supply 
Synod with the necessary equipment 
to send to the Seminary men who 
have been thoroughly prepared in 
this important skill by the ablest 
teachers available and with the best 
possible technical equipment which 
the engineers in the field can produce. 
This consideration is moving the 
board, therefore, to plan for a speech 
laboratory and teaching area which 
will provide facilities comparable to 
the best obtainable throughout the 


country. 
HOUSE PLAN FOR DORMITORIES 


Without doubt, the area which can 
be expected to contribute most heav- 
ily toward the development of cul- 
tural, social, and spiritual growth is 
the student’s daily living environment. 
Accordingly, much careful thought 
has gone into development of appro- 
priate design and location for the 
dormitory facilities. 

The Senior College plans to house 
two students in a room, but it will not 
adopt the large dormitory concept, 
with the familiar long corridor on one, 
two, or three floors, housing 100 to 
150 men. 

The Senior College dormitories will 
be built on the “house plan” and will 
accommodate only 34 students in each 
building. These dormitories will be 
constructed in separate groups radiat- 
ing in three directions from the cen- 
tral academic buildings. The original 
construction calls for four dormitories 
in each group, thus creating three 
separate student communities accom- 
modating about 140 students each. 
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In order to insure the best possible 
study conditions, provisions will be 
made in each dormitory for an un- 
assigned room accommodating four 
study desks, each affording sufficient 
privacy for effective use. The arrange- 
ment will make it possible for students 
to carry on casual visits in dormitory 
rooms or other important social or 
cultural activities without interfering 
with the study requirements of other 
students, since there is always the 
opportunity for a student to go to one 
of these desks, where he can work 
undisturbed whenever there are dis- 
tractions in his regular living room 
at a time when he wishes to study. 

Each dormitory will also contain 
a tiny prayer chapel for the use of 
individual students. In addition, every 
dormitory will be furnished with a 
lounge sufficiently large to enable all 
of the occupants of a dormitory to 
gather for evening group devotions. 


HOUSING AFFECTS LEADERSHIP 
DEVELOPMENT 

The number of students housed in 
an individual dormitory is kept small 
enough to enable the entire group to 
exercise self-direction and _self-gov- 
ernment, under the guidance of one 
resident counselor for each com- 
munity of dormitories. It is hoped 
that this arrangement will make it 
possible for every individual student 
to accept personal responsibility for 
the living conditions in his dormitory 
as well as a rotating leadership in the 
spiritual, social, cultural, and athletic 
activities of his group. 

Experience has shown that in the 
large dormitory, accommodating 100 
to~150 students, there is a reduced 
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contribution toward the leadership 
and responsibility training which the 
future pastor needs. At best, under 
such circumstances, two or three out- 
standing students take the lead in the 
administration of the dormitory, and 
these same students also assume the 
other major responsibilities. But in 
the small dormitory there will be 
ample opportunity for the distribu- 
tion of such leadership obligations, 
including the responsibility of guid- 
ing the evening worship activities of 
the entire house. 

It is felt also that the Senior College 
needs to emphasize the point of view 
that the work of the church in which 
these men should lead, is world wide 
and that students need to become 
acquainted with as many of their 
future professional coworkers as pos- 
sible if they are to be expected to 
work effectively in close co-operation 
with them and with the District and 
synodical organizations. Accordingly, 
the Senior College policy will not 
provide for gathering together large 
groups of students from one prepara- 
tory school in the same dormitory. 
Students will be asked also to choose 
a different dormitory for their resi- 
dence in the second year than the 
one which they occupied during their 
first year of attendance. 


FAMILY CONCEPT IMPORTANT 


Where the number of students is no 
larger than is contemplated in these 
dormitories, the family concept can 
be developed more readily, because 
it is almost inevitable that the major- 
ity of the students in any given house 
will become quite thoroughly ac- 
quainted with all the other students 
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whom they will see and with whom 
they will associate daily on intimate 
terms. 

Since the dormitories involve rela- 
tively small groups, the desirable 
broader acquaintance with the mem- 
bership of the entire student body 
will be encouraged through sponsor- 
ship of interdormitory social activities. 
In addition, the dining rooms are de- 
signed in such a way that the evening 
meal can be served family style to all 
students at one sitting, even though 
the service at breakfast and at 
luncheon will be of the cafeteria type. 
At these daily “family dinners” all 
members of the student body will 
have opportunity for fraternization in 
the lounge and at table. Occasionally 
light cultural activities or music may 
be supplied, and students may also 
wish to present programs of their 
own. This arrangement is an impor- 
tant consideration, since both the 
dormitory groups and the class sec- 
tions are restricted to a total of 34 
students. Accordingly, twice daily, at 
the morning chapel and at the eve- 
ning dinner, all 450 students will as- 
semble for the functions indicated. 


RESIDENT COUNSELORS TO GUIDE 
STUDENT LIFE 

In addition to the self-direction and 
leadership activities which are en- 
couraged by the plan, arrangements 
will also provide for the residence of 
a mature counselor in the immediate 
vicinity of each of the three com- 
munities of student dormitories. The 
resident counselor is to be a mature 
man who has a genuine love for the 
parish ministry and has had success- 
ful experience in it, but who is willing 
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to give up his parish in order to assist 
in the vital work of training the future 
ministers of the church. His home 
and his yard will be equipped with 
the necessary facilities to enable him, 
at convenient times, to carry forward 
a program of spiritual, cultural, and 
social development with the group of 
students (about 140) in his imme- 
diate charge. 

In this work the counselors will also 
utilize the results of the extensive 
testing program which is contem- 
plated. In order to emphasize the 
special nature of the counselor's rela- 
tionship to the students, offices as- 
signed to the counselors are to be 
located on the mezzanine floor of the 
library instead of in the faculty office 
building. In addition to his primary 
responsibility every counselor will also 
teach at least one course, so that he is 
personally familiar with the classroom 
environment and the normal student- 
teacher relationship. Counselors will 
hold the rank of professor. 

Since there will be three groups of 
dormitories, there will be three coun- 
selors, and these mature ministers and 
teachers will constitute the faculty 
spiritual life committee for the col- 
lege, together with the dean of stu- 
dents and the head of the department 
of religion. Under the direction of 
the president, this entire group will 
arrange for a positive program of spir- 
itual, social, and cultural activities, 
including the regular chapel devo- 
tions, at which the students and the 
faculty will gather daily. The greatest 
care will be taken to avoid the crea- 
tion of the concept, in the minds of 
students or faculty, that this program 
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is supplementary to or separate from 
the curricular and other activities of 
all students and teachers in college. 
As has been emphasized, the basic 
Senior College philosophy accepts the 
view that the various phases of the 
ministerial training program are in- 
separable and are always comple- 
mentary, never supplementary, to 
each other. 


DEDICATION TO MINISTRY 
IS ESSENTIAL 


There remains one important ob- 
jective which must be achieved if the 
Senior College is to meet its destiny: 
In addition to any other accomplish- 
ments and skills which are ultimately 
to characterize its graduates the 
Senior College must find a way to 
develop in the student the strongest 
possible sense of call to the preaching 
ministry. 

In order to keep this sense of dedi- 
cation strong in the conscious and 
subconscious thought of the student, 
suitable symbols of Christian faith 
and art, which emphasize the univer- 
sality of the Christian religion as a 
result of God’s gracious plan of re- 
demption, will be placed in appro- 
priate locations. In addition, out- 
standing events in the history of the 
Lutheran Church, particularly the 
Missouri Synod, as well as some of 
her great conquests for Christ will be 
depicted. In the dormitories and in 
areas where students congregate so- 
cially, efforts will be made to portray 
the personal virtues which St. Paul’s 
Epistles list as proper characteristics 
of every man of God, and there will 
be illustrations of the primary func- 
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tions of the pastoral office, where 
students will see them daily as they 
move about the campus. 

To this effort, to nurture and 
strengthen the student’s professional 
intent, all the resources of the college 
must be directed and all her energies 
poured out. The most brilliant schol- 
arship, the most highly developed arts 
and skills, the strongest kind of lead- 
ership and organization abilities, can 
never atone for the emptiness of the 
life of a minister who is without ded- 
ication and without a sense of voca- 
tion! The achievement of this sense 
of call involves the very best of the 
whole spirit and attitude of student 
body, faculty, administration, and 
Synod as well. It is involved in the 
worship life of the individual and of 
the group. And it is dependent, ulti- 
mately, upon our attitude toward the 
Word of God and our use of it; and 
therefore, if the college is to reach its 
goals, the whole life of the college 
community must be pervaded by a 
spirit of consecration, and this must be 
constantly renewed and fed through 
the means of grace. 


CURRICULUM IS IN PREPARATION 


Since our purpose in this article has 
been to discuss the vital function 
which the underlying philosophies 
must play in the practical area of 
planning the campus and the physical 
plant of the Senior College if the 
church is to receive full value from 
the opportunity to create an entirely 
uew school, we have said nothing 
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about the subject matter of the cur- 
riculum, Lest there be any misunder- 
standing on this point, it should be 
repeated that the Senior College ad- 
ministration fully recognizes that the 
curriculum plays an equally impor- 
tant part in a training program which 
strives to develop a “man of God” 
who “may be perfect, thoroughly fur- 
nished unto all good works.” For 
more than a year a curriculum com- 
mission, in consultation with all 
Synodical faculties, has been at work 
on this problem. Its findings may 
well be the subject of another article 
in LUTHERAN EDUCATION. 

It should be clear, then, that the 
greatest problem confronting all of 
Synod’s ministerial and teacher train- 
ing institutions, as well as the new 
Senior College, in their efforts to 
achieve the objectives which Synod 
has set for them resides in the ques- 
tion: How can they properly relate 
their obligation to educate men aca- 
demically and to train them profes- 
sionally, to their responsibility for 
helping their students to become 
Lutheran pastors who are grounded 
in Christian faith and have a “lived” 
knowledge of the Gospel? It is to 
make the best use of a new oppor- 
tunity to create conditions in which 
both programs can be operated si- 
multaneously and effectively and in 
which their interrelatedness can re- 
ceive functional recognition that the 
campus and program planning for the 
Senior College is being carried for- 
ward with such painstaking care. 


Wuere to Start. — To start the economic expansion of eA Hi 
areas, the first attacks in almost every case must be made on poor health, low 
farm productivity, and lack of education. — Twentieth Century Fund. 


Philip Melanchthon’s Influence on Lutheran Education 


RAYMOND F. SURBURG 


“The interest in the development 
of those great ideas and movements 
which we call civilization,” said Lord, 
“centers in no slight degree in the 
men who were identified with them.” + 
There is no period in history to which 
this remark is more applicable than 
the Protestant Reformation. It is this 
movement, according to many histo- 
rians, which ushered in the Modern 
Age. To this day the world is enjoy- 
ing and benefiting from the fruits of 
the Reformation. The course of world 
history was changed by it; even the 
Roman Catholic Church, which at 
the Council of Trent was forced to 
reform many of the abuses existing 
within itself, did not escape the im- 
pact of this movement. 

It is impossible for us to study the 
developments of the Reformation, 
whether in Germany, Switzerland, 
France, England, Scotland, or the 
Scandinavian countries without think- 
ing of the outstanding personalities in 
whom events seem to center and 
toward whom they gravitate. Martin 
Luther, Philip Melanchthon, John 
Calvin, Ulrich Zwingli, and John Knox 
tower as mountain peaks over the 
plain of the movement, called by its 
enemies the “Protestant Revolt.” 

All phases of life were affected by 
the reformatory movement of the six- 
teenth century. Commerce, political 
science, general science, church life, 


1 As quoted in the introduction of Jos. 
Stump, Leaders of the Lutheran Reforma- 
tion (Philadelphia: General Council Pub- 
lication Board, 1917), p. 1. 


and education were brought into the 
orbit of its influence. 

No student of educational history 
and practice can afford to ignore the 
contributions of the various Protestant 
reformers. By means of education 
and with the aid of the printing press, 
the Reformers were able to win so 
many people toward their way of 
thinking that entire countries forsook 
the standards of the Pope of Rome. 

It is generally conceded that the 
German Reformation was the cradle 
for some of the reformatory move- 
ments in other European countries. 
Thus Schwiebert has shown that the 
University of Wittenberg was the 
nursery of the Reformation as it 
affected a number of European coun- 
tries.2 Two men stand out at this 
institution of higher learning, founded 
in 1502 by the Elector of Saxony: 
Martin Luther and Philip Melanch- 
thon. 

A number of works have been is- 
sued on Luther as an educator. The 
writer, however, doubts whether there 
is a complete and comprehensive 
study on Philip Melanchthon’s contri- 
bution to Lutheran educational theory 
and practice. In the following an at- 
tempt will be made to present such 
a study. 


I. MELANCHTHON’S PREPARATION 
TO BECOME AN EDUCATOR 
Melanchthon was born at Bretten, 
the son of an armorer. At home he 


es 5 G. Paste ia Reformation Lectures 
elivered at Valparaiso University (Val- 
paraiso, 1937), pp. 270—282. 
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received a careful education, and his 
talents attracted the interest of his 
uncle, Reuchlin, one of the great lin- 
guists of that day. The words of 
Melanchthon’s father, who died when 
Philip was seven years of age, made 
a lasting impression upon him: “I de- 
sire that you remain one with the 
Christian Church, that you retain the 
knowledge of God, and lose not your 


- eternal salvation.” 


Prior to Melanchthon’s entering the 
University of Heidelberg, he attended 
the Latin school at Pforzheim. He 
was only thirteen years of age when 
he entered the University of Heidel- 
berg, where he pursued humanistic 
studies. Despite his extreme youth 
Melanchthon became a tutor to sev- 
eral young noblemen. At fourteen he 
received the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts (1511). Because the University 
of Heidelberg had refused to confer 
upon Melanchthon a Master’s degree 
on account of his youth, he trans- 
ferred to the University of Tiibingen, 
where he obtained this degree in 
1514. Here he studied not only the 
classics but also mathematics, astron- 
omy, physics, medicine, and Roman 
law. Reuchlin’s copy of the Greek 
New Testament was constantly being 
studied by Melanchthon, and even at 
the risk of being called a heretic, he 
read it in church instead of listening 
to the ceremonies and babblings of 
the priests. When Reuchlin was ac- 
cused of heresy by the Dominicans, 
Melanchthon joined the host of schol- 
ars that came to the defense of 
Reuchlin. At Tiibingen, Melanchthon 
lectured on Virgil and Terence and 
also gave discourses on eloquence and 


history. When Melanchthon was only 
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nineteen years of age, Erasmus, the 
most learned man of that time, said 
of Philip: “What promise this Philip 
Melanchthon, a youth as yet and al- 
most a boy, gives of himself! He is 
equally at home in both languages 
(Greek and Latin). What acuteness 
of invention, what purity of diction, 
what a memory for recondite mat- 
ters, what extensive reading, what 
a delicate grace and noble talents he 
displays!” * In a letter to Oecolampa- 
dius, Erasmus wrote: “Of Melanch- 
thon I entertain the most distin- 
guished and splendid expectations. 
God grant that this young man may 
long survive us. He will entirely 
eclipse Erasmus.” + 


II. MELANCHTHON AS EDUCATOR 

In 1519 Melanchthon accepted a 
call to a professorship at the Uni- 
versity of Wittenberg, a position he 
was to fill with distinction. He was 
to occupy the chair of Greek. At this 
time the university was only sixteen 
years old, and the Elector Frederick 
was eager to make Wittenberg an out- 
standing place of learning. It was 
Reuchlin who had suggested Me- 
lanchthon to the Elector for the 
Greek professorship. Peter Mosella- 
nus sought the place for himself, and 
he had found advocates in Luther 
and Spalatin. It was probably the 
recommendation of Reuchlin which 
secured the professorship for Me- 
lanchthon. Thus Philip came to Wit- 
tenberg and became the companion 
of Luther and the chief promoter of 
the latter’s work. It is interesting to 
speculate on what might have been 


3 As quoteed by Jos. Stump, p. 33. 
4 Ibid. 
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the course of events in Christendom 
if Melanchthon had accepted the offer 
of the University of Ingolstadt, which 
was also seeking his services at this 
time. Thus Richard wrote: “What 
would Christendom be today had 
Melanchthon gone to Ingolstadt and 
become the companion and supporter 
of Eck!”5 On August 25, 1518, Me- 
lanchthon entered the “white city” by 
the Elbe. Here he was destined to 
labor for forty-two years, and here, 
too, his body, worn out by toil and 
suffering, was to find its-last resting 
place. 


In his inaugural address the new 
professor of Greek defended Human- 
ism against its opponents, giving a 
brief history of culture and also mak- 
ing an attack upon Scholasticism. In 
his De corrigendis adolescentium he 
urged the proper organization of 
studies based on grammar, dialectic, 
rhetoric, mathematics, poetry, and 
oratory. Melanchthon esteemed the 
study of the classical languages very 
highly and regarded them as openings 
to the sources of wisdom. In this 
oration he indicated his relationship 
to the great intellectual and religious 
movement of the age. Richard said 
of it: 

No similar programme had ever been 
exhibited to the professors and students 
of a German university. What had lain 
in the author's mind at Tiibingen as 
a fruitful seed, now in the congenial 


atmosphere of Wittenberg blossomed out 
in strength and beauty.® 


The mission of the classical studies 


5 Richard, Philip Melanchthon (New 
York: G, P. Putnam’s Sons, 1908), p. 32. 


8 Ibid., p. 89. 
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was to regenerate society and lead 
to a better theology. 

Luther was greatly pleased with the 
address. To his friend Spalatin the 
Reformer of Worms wrote as follows: 
Philip delivered a very learned and 
chaste address on the fourth day after 
his arrival, and that too with such ap- 
plause and admiration on every side, 
that you need not trouble yourself further 
in commending him to us. We must 
look away from his exterior appearance; 
we rejoice in his gifts, at the same time 
that we are amazed at them; and we 
heartily thank our gracious prince, as 
well as your own assistance.” 

Luther and Melanchthon were 
drawn to each other. In their abil- 
ities and gifts they complemented 
each other. Of this mutual relation- 
ship Richard said: 

Luther’s clear understanding, deep feel- 
ing, pious spirit, heroic courage, over- 
whelmed Melanchthon with wonder, so 
that he reverenced him as a father. Me- 
lanchthon’s great learning, fine culture, 
philosophical clearness, his beautiful 
character and tender heart, acted as a 
charm upon Luther.’ 

Together these two men achieved 
what neither could have done without 
the other. The combined labors of 
Luther and Melanchthon produced 
the Protestant Church, changed the 
course of history, and introduced the 
modern era. Luther contrasted him- 
self with Philip in the preface which 
he wrote to Melanchthon’s Commen- 
tary on Colossians, saying: 

I am rough, boisterous, and altogether 
warlike. I am born to fight against in- 
numerable monsters and devils. I must 


7 As quoted by F. V. N. Painter, A His- 
tory of Education (New York: D. Appleton 
and. Co., 1899), p. 149. 


8 Richard, p. 41. 
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remove stumps and stones, cut away 
thistles and thorns, and clear the wild 
forests; but Master Philippus comes 
along softly and gently, sowing and 
watering with joy, according to the gifts 
which God has abundantly bestowed 
upon him.® 

For thirty years Melanchthon and 
Luther lived and worked together in 
Wittenberg. A perusal of Luther's 
table talks reveals overwhelming evi- 
dence of the personal affection in 
which Melanchthon was held by 
Luther.?° 

Throughout his whole life Melanch- 
thon was a student of remarkable 
industry. Despite his frail physical 
constitution he often arose as early 
as two or three o'clock in the morning 
to pursue his studies. Many of his 
works were written between that time 
and dawn. 

Melanchthon was offered the de- 
gree of Doctor of Theology, but he 
refused it because he believed that 
literature was his special field and not 
theology. Concerning the diffusion of 
learning, Melanchthon said: 

I apply myself solely to one thing, the 


defense of letters. By our example we 
must excite youth to admiration of learn- 
ing, and induce them to love it for its 
own sake, and not for the advantage that 
may be derived from it. The destruction 
of learning brings with it the ruin of 
everything that is good — religion, mo- 
rals, and all things human and divine. 
The better a man is, the greater his ardor 
in the preservation of learning; for he 
knows that of all plagues ignorance is the 
most pernicious. 


9 As quoted by Charles Augustus Briggs, 
History of the Study of Theology (New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1916), II, 
112. 

10 Franz Hildebrandt, Melanchthon: 
Alien or Ally? (Cambridge: University 
Press, 1946), pp. xv, xvi. 
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Professor Stump, in speaking of the 
brilliant intellectual gifts of Melanch- 
thon, gives this evaluation of him: 


Endowed by nature with an extraor- 
dinary memory, and possessed of un- 
wearied industry in the pursuit of knowl- 
edge, he became almost in every branch 
of learning the superior of those who 
made these branches a speciality of 
study. 


Eby and Arrowood make the follow- 


ing comparison of Luther and Me- 
lanchthon: 


In actual learning, in command of lan- 
guages, and in knowledge of theology 
and of school curriculum and organiza- 
tion, Melanchthon surpassed the great 
reformer; he was lacking, however, in 
Luther’s originality, profound conviction, 
indomitable courage, and capacity for 
leadership. Melanchthon was rather the 
erudite, retiring scholar, with a strong 
tendency toward pedantry.” 


Melanchthon possessed a marked 
pedagogical instinct. The title of 
“Preceptor of Germany” was given 
him because of his educational 
achievements. “He was the greatest 
teacher of his day, and did more than 
anyone else to improve the educa- 
tional methods of Germany.” * 


fil. THE INFLUENCE 
OF MELANCHTHON AS EDUCATOR 


The influence of Melanchthon man- 
ifested itself in a number of direc- 
tions: 


11 Jos. Stump, Life of Philip Melanchthon 
(New York and Reading: Pilger Publishing 
Company, 1897), p. 264. 

12 The Development of Modern Educa- 
tion (New York: Prentice-Hall, 1945), 
pp. 100, 101. 

13 A. C. McGiffert, Protestant Thought 
Before Kant (New York: Scribner’s Sons, 
1919), p. 71. 
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1. As one of the most popular uni- 
versity teachers in Germany, he 
trained a large number of young 
scholars. With Melanchthon’s advent 
to Wittenberg a new era in academic 
culture began. For some years theol- 
ogy had been taught in an independ- 
ent and liberal way, but Melanchthon 
was the first to lead the students 
to the original sources of theology. 
He also taught them how to em- 
ploy logic and classical literature in 
systematizing and expressing their 
thoughts in precise language. From 
all parts of Germany, yes, even from 
foreign lands, students flocked to Wit- 
tenberg to hear Melanchthon lecture. 
In the years 1518 to 1519 there were 
123 students present, in the summer 
of 1520, 333, and by the fall of that 
same year the number rose to 600. 

It was Melanchthon who drew up 
the statutes for the University of Wit- 
tenberg, which became the model for 
those of Marburg, Konigsberg, and 
Jena. Nine universities were founded 
under his direct guidance. The author 
of the article on “Melanchthon” in the 
Encyclopedia and Dictionary of Edu- 
cation says of Melanchthon’s edu- 
cational endeavors: “Melanchthon’s 
greatest accomplishment, however, 
was the reform of the universities.” 14 
The following are some of the uni- 
versities that were reformed along 
Protestant lines with the aid of Me- 
lanchthon: Tiibingen, in Wiirtemberg, 
1535; Leipzig, in Saxony, 1539-1559; 
Frankfort on the Oder, 1538; and in 


14 F, Watson, “Philip Melanchthon,” The 
Encyclopedia and Dictionary of Education, 
Ii, 1069. 
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northern Germany, Greifswald, 1539; 
and Rostock, 1563.15 

The University of Marburg was 
established by the Landgrave Philip 
of Hesse and planned by Melanch- 
thon in 1527. It was designed to 
teach all sciences according to the 
pure Word of God. Theology, law, 
the liberal arts, medicine, and lan- 
guages were all to be taught from 
a Scriptural point of view. Marburg 
was organized with four departments: 
theology, law, medicine, and philos- 
ophy. In the theological department, 
Scholasticism was removed and re- 
placed by Biblical exegesis. The fol- 
lowing universities were organized 
after this model: the University of 
Konigsberg, in Prussia, 1544; Jena, in 
Saxony, 1558; Helmstedt in north 
Germany, 1576; Giessen, 1607. At all 
these universities the theological fac- 
ulties played a very important role. 
Besides preparing and passing on can- 
didates for the ministry, they became 
responsible for the orthodoxy of evan- 
gelical doctrine. 

The universities made a very sig- 
nificant contribution in the northern 
reformation. “This was particularly 
true of Germany where the leaders of 
the new learning and of the church 
reform were all, directly or indirectly, 
connected with the higher institutions 
of learning.” 16 

Besides the theological faculties, 
other faculties of the universities were 
also affected, more or less, by the 
reform spirit. A new impetus was 
given to the study of jurisprudence 


15 Paul Monroe, “Philip Melanchthon,” 
A Cyclopedia of Education, III, 190. 


16 Eby and Arrowood, p. 122. 
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by the abandonment of canon law. 
Because of their value for Biblical 
study, great emphasis was placed 
upon the study of Latin, Greek, and 
Hebrew. Paulsen has expressed the 
following judgment concerning the 
influence of Melanchthon on the Ger- 
man universities: 
When Melanchthon died, there was 
probably not a city in Protestant Ger- 
many in which some grateful student did 
not mourn the loss of the Praeceptor 
Germaniae. And long after his death he 
controlled, through his method and text- 
books, the instruction in the Protestant 
schools and Universities. It was pri- 
marily due to him that the Protestant 
half of Germany won the ascendency 
over Catholicism in the realm of educa- 
tion and culture. There can be no doubt 
whatever about the final outcome: Ger- 
man philosophy and science, German 
literature grew up in the soil of Prot- 
estantism, and they must be described as 
the result, although perhaps remote, of 
that spirit of freedom and independence 
of thought which the Reformation called 
into being.!7 

2. Furthermore, Melanchthon’s ex- 
traordinary talents exercised a great 
influence in the area of textbooks and 
written works. As early as 1516 he 
edited the plays of Terence, but his 
first important writing was the Insti- 
tutiones Graecae grammaticae, a text- 
book dealing with accidence, syntax, 
and etymology. In 1519 his book on 
rhetoric appeared, which was reissued 
in 1520 as Institutiones rhetoricae, 
libri duo. Melanchthon’s Latin Gram- 
mar (1522) attained great popularity 
and was reprinted in many editions. 
His Encomium eloquentiae, issued in 


17 F, Paulsen, The German Universities 
and University Study — trans., Frank Thilly 
and William W. Elang (New York: Scrib- 
ners Sons, 1906), p. 33. 
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1523, was a plea for the humanities 
and contained persuasive arguments 
for the study of history, oratory, po- 
etry, prose, verse, and composition. 
The Praeceptor Germaniae did not 
forget the beginners, for in 1524 there 
came from his facile pen Encomium 
elementorum puerilium, a handbook 
containing the alphabet, a number of 
prayers, and extracts from the Bible. 
A book for those interested in acquir- 
ing a knowledge of the Greek lan- 
guage was forthcoming in 1525 under 
the title Institutio puerilis literarum 
Graecarum. Melanchthon issued two 
works on Aristotle: a commentary on 
the latter’s political writings and a 
general commentary on Aristotle. He 
also evinced an interest in history by 
issuing the Chronicle of Casion in 
1532 and in 1558 to 1560. Students 
of the history of ethics will take note 
of Melanchthon’s Philosophiae moralis 
epitome. Nor were the sciences neg- 
lected by Melanchthon, as is evident 
from his textbook on mathematics 
(1585) and his Initia doctrinae physi- 
cae (1549). 

Concerning these textbooks and 

writings of Melanchthon, Eby and 
Arrowood made the following ob- 
servation: 
The great merit of these various texts 
was not the originality of their materials, 
but rather their better order and treat- 
ment. Melanchthon was pre-eminently 
a schoolmaster with singular clarity of 
mind, and this faculty enabled him to 
bring these subjects down to the com- 
prehension of young boys.18 


Long after his death, Melanchthon 


continued to exercise a powerful in- 


18 Pages 108, 104. 
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fluence on Lutheran and other stu- 
dents through his textbooks. 

This holds true also of his theolog- 

ical writings. One of these was the 
Loci communes, or Theological Com- 
monplaces. This work marks an 
epoch in the history of theology. Hill, 
in his introduction to an English trans- 
lation of this Melanchthonian work, 
stated the following regarding its im- 
portance: 
At any rate, the Loci of 1521 is some- 
thing new and unheard of before in 
theological science, a system of doctrinal 
positions built upon and drawn solely 
from the word of God. The Loci is more 
than a mere textbook of Protestant dog- 
matics. It is at once a living, dynamic 
and motivating principle.!® 


Schaff characterized the Loci as an 
epoch in theology, asserting of it: 


The book marks an epoch in the history 
of theology. It grew out of the exegetical 
lectures on the Epistle to the Romans, 
the Magna Charta of the evangelical 
system. It is clear, fresh, thoroughly 
Biblical and practical. Its main object is 
to show that man cannot be saved by 
works of the law, or by his own merits, 
but only by the free grace of God in 
Christ as revealed in the gospel. It pre- 
sents the living soul of divinity in con- 
trast to the dry bones of degenerate 
scholasticism, with its endless thesis, 
anti-thesis, definitions and subdivisions.2° 


In the opinion of Richard, the Loci 
was Melanchthon’s theological work 
of greatest distinction.2! This book 
helped to commend the teachings of 
the Reformation to the intelligentsia. 


19 C. I. Hill, The Loci Communes of 
Philip Melanchthon (Boston: Meador Pub- 
lishing Company, 1944), p.56. 

20 Philip Schaff, History of the Christian 
Church (New York: Funk & Wagnalls, 
1898), VI, 369. 

21 Page 95. 
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Thus Melanchthon procured a favor- 
able hearing for the Gospel by many 
who might otherwise have been re- 
pelled by the brusqueness and vehe- 
mence of Luther. 

The Loci was published in different 
editions. The first form extends from 
1535 to 1544 and contains fourteen 
editions. It was republished for many 
years after the death of its author; 
in fact, for fifty years the Loci held 
first place as a textbook of theology 
in the universities. Victorin Strigel 
and Martin Chemnitz, “the second 
Luther,” both pupils of Melanchthon, 
wrote a commentary on the Loci. 
Only when Hutter’s Loci appeared 
was the work of Melanchthon rele- 
gated to a secondary place. 

Melanchthon further exercised a 
great educational influence upon the 
Lutheran clergy and laity by the 
Augsburg Confession, which he 
drafted. Presented on June 25, 1530, 
the Augsburg Confession was given 
to Charles V as a statement of the 
beliefs of the Lutherans. For two 
months “the Teacher of Germany” 
labored over the organization and 
writing of this document. In Richard’s 
view the Augsburg Confession marks 
the climax of Melanchthon’s achieve- 
ment. “Of all the great men of that 
century,” says Richard, “Philip Me- 
lanchthon alone could have met the 
demands of the hour, when the cause 
of Protestantism hung trembling in 
the balance.” ** The destiny of the 
church and of civilization, humanly 
speaking, was at stake. A single mis- 
placed word or a single incorrect 


sentence could have changed the 


22 Page 201. 
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course of history and the lives of mil- 
lions living and those unborn. 

The Augsburg Confession became 
in a special sense the official confes- 
sional writing of the Lutheran Church 
and the document of orientation for 
other Protestant confessions. Of it 
Philip Schaff asserted: “It best ex- 
hibits the prevailing genius of the 
German Reformation and will ever be 
cherished as one of the noblest monu- 
ments of faith from the pentecostal 
period of Protestantism.” 24 

8. Melanchthon further exercised 
influence on his own generation as 
well as on future generations through 
another confessional writing, The 
Apology of the Augsburg Confession. 
This was published by Melanchthon 
immediately after his return from the 
Diet and was occasioned by the official 
reply made by the Roman theologians 
to the Augsburg Confession. The 
chief aim and permanent value of 
the Apology consist in its being the 
oldest and most authentic interpreta- 
tion of the Augsburg Confession by 
its author. The aim of the Apology 
was (a) to reject the assertion of the 
Romanists that in the Confutation the 
Augsburg Confession had been re- 
futed; (b) to set forth the funda- 
mental differences between Lutherans 
and Roman Catholics on such ques- 
tions as law and grace, sin and justi- 
fication. The doctrine of justification 
by faith is the pivot of Melanchthon’s 
discussions; (c) to show that there 
were points that needed further elu- 
cidation, such as, the doctrine of the 
church, the number of Sacraments, 


23 Philip Schaff, Creeds of Christendom 
(New York: Harper and Brothers, 1884), 
I, 235. 
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the Mass, the invocation of the saints, 
and celibacy.*4 

Another writing, incorporated in 
the Lutheran Book of Concord of the 
year 1580, through which Melanch- 
thon to this day has been influencing 
the Lutheran Church, is his “Of the 
Power and Primacy of the Pope.” 
Of this tractate, adopted at Smalcald, 
Tschackert has said: “Here we have 
for the first time a doctrine of the 
papacy and of the authority in the 
church, that is founded upon Scrip- 
ture and history.” *° In the four hun- 
dred years that have elapsed since its 
writing, this tractate undoubtedly has 
exerted a powerful influence in keep- 
ing within the Lutheran Church a 
correct attitude toward the unscrip- 
tural claims of the popes of Rome. 


Although Luther is usually credited 
with giving the German people an 
excellent translation of the Bible in 
their native tongue, it must not be 
forgotten that Melanchthon aided the 
Great Reformer with his Bible trans- 
lation. Melanchthon belonged to the 
little Bible club, a group of scholars 
who met once a week for many years 
and worked on improvements and a 
revision of the German Bible.?¢ 

After the death of Luther in 1546 
the leadership of the Lutheran Church 
passed over to Melanchthon. During 
the time between 1546 and his death 


24 J. L. Neve-George J. Fritschel, Intro- 
duction to the Symbolical Books of the Lu- 
theran Church, 2d rev. ed. (Columbus: The 
Lutheran Book Concern, 1926), p. 312. 

25 J. L. Neve, Churches and Sects of 
Christendom (Burlington: Iowa, 1950), 
p. 185. 

26 M. Reu, Luther's German Bible (Co- 
lumbus: The Lutheran Book Concern, 
1934), p. 234. 
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Melanchthon exercised a great in- 
fluence on the theological thinking of 
Germany by means of both his spoken 
and written word. In the Corpus 
reformatorum there are many letters 
written by Melanchthon. The number 
of letters for the year 1550 cover 
nearly two hundred pages in the 
Corpus. They are addressed to kings, 
princes, theologians, town councils, 
and personal friends, and give evi- 
dence of the interest which the writer 
had in all the affairs of the church. 
Many of these letters discuss doc- 
trines. 

In the year 1550 there appeared the 
third and fourth volumes of Luther’s 
German works, for which Melanch- 
thon wrote the preface. In this 
preface he urged the reading of Lu- 
ther’s books and their transmission to 
posterity. In the same year Melanch- 
thon issued his Exposition of the 
Apostles’ Creed, for the purpose of 
showing the agreement of Lutheran 
theology with the teaching of the 
ancient church. 

The following year witnessed the 
appearance of a confession by Me- 
lanchthon entitled The Repetition of 
the Augsburg Confession or the Doc- 
trine of the Saxon Churches, com- 
monly known and referred to as the 
Confessio Saxonica. It is a luminous 
and elaborate restatement of all the 
chief doctrines and a reaffirmation of 
the articles of the Augsburg Confes- 
sion, defended from the Scriptures 
and the teaching of the early church. 
The document was both positive- 
didactic and polemical. This work 
was to be placed before the Council 
of Trent in the name of the Lutheran 
theologians. On July 10, 1551, the pro- 
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fessors from Leipzig and the super- 
intendents from the Saxon churches 
met at Wittenberg and subscribed to 
it “as the common doctrine taught in 
the churches and universities.” The 
Margrave John of Brandenburg, 
George Frederick of Ansbach, the 
Counts of Mansfeld, and Philip the 
Duke of Pomerania sent their theo- 
logians to sign the Confessio Saxonica. 

4. Melanchthon’s influence on Lu- 
theran education is also to be seen in 
his plan for the establishment of a 
school system. It was during the 
years between 1525 and 1529 that the 
official visitations of the churches 
were ordered by the Elector to in- 
vestigate the religious conditions of 
the congregations in Saxony.27 Me- 
lanchthon was among the men com- 
missioned to conduct this investiga- 
tion. An alarming estate of affairs 
was discovered. The religious igno- 
rance and moral conditions, not only 
of the common people but also of 
many of the clergymen, were appall- 
ing. In order to improve this situa- 
tion in an orderly way and to make 
these visitations as fruitful as possible, 
Melanchthon was instructed by the 
Elector to draw up articles to guide 
the church officers, ministers, and 
their superintendents in the needed 
reform. In response to this situation 
Melanchthon produced the Saxon 
plan, revised and approved by Lu- 
ther. This plan made the establish- 
ment of schools mandatory for the civil 
authorities. It was published in 1528 
under the title Unterricht der Visita- 
toren fiir die Pfarrherren im Kur- 


2? Eby and Arrowood, p. 101. 
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fiirstentum zu Sachsen and was the 
first official form for teaching the fun- 
damentals of the Christian religion in 
Germany.*$ As such it was the pio- 
neer to Luther’s Small Catechism and 
to the Augsburg Confession. Neve 
said of it: “The creation of this docu- 
ment belonged to the permanently 
functioning elements in the evolution 
of the Reformation.” 2° 

As a church order (Kirchenordnung) 
the Saxon plan dealt with the prin- 
ciples of public education. The chief 
purpose of the schools was to prepare 
men for ecclesiastical and civil offices. 
Every town was to have a school con- 
sisting of three grades or groups. 
While this plan was not entirely orig- 
inal with Melanchthon, it was his 
influence which led to its general 
adoption throughout Germany. 

Melanchthon further exerted an in- 
fluence on Lutheran education as an 
adviser on school reorganization. 
Nuremberg wanted him to be the 
rector for its new Gymnasium, but 
Melanchthon declined. Two of the 
men recommended by Melanchthon 
were appointed to the faculty. He 
helped many institutions in finding 
qualified teachers. In the establish- 
ment and refounding of Latin schools, 
his advice was greatly desired. 


28 J. L. Neve, A History of Christian 
Thought (Philadelphia: United Lutheran 
Publication House, 1943), I, 259. 
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In commenting upon the influence 

of the Protestant Reformation on 
modern education, to which Melanch- 
thon made a significant contribution, 
Wilds writes: 
The influence of the Protestant Refor- 
mation upon educational organization 
was outstanding. Wherever the Calvinist 
and Lutheran points of view prevailed, 
foundations were laid which largely de- 
termined the organization of modern 
state school systems. The vernacular 
elementary school, the classical secon- 
dary school, and the universities for the 
training of leadership — these educational 
institutions as organized or reorganized 
in the sixteenth century under Protestant 
influence have remained the general 
models of educational institutions in 
Europe and in the United States.°° 

Although Melanchthon was not a 
creative theologian as was Luther and 
was guilty of doctrinal compromises, 
especially as to free will and the Real 
Presence, Lutherans are grateful for 
his Apology and for his services in the 
promotion of Humanistic education. 
Melanchthon has left lasting influence 
on both educational institutions “and 
on the ethical attitudes of the German 
people, which tended to confine re- 
ligious impulses to the sphere of 
Church and heaven, away from par- 


ticipation in civil life.” ** 


30 E. H. Wilds, The Foundations of 
Modern Education (New York: Farrar and 
Rinehart, 1942), p. 297. 

31 R, R. Caemmerer, “Philip Melanch- 
thon,” in Lutheran Cyclopedia, 1954 ed. 
(St. Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 
1954), p. 666. 


Learninc Fast. — American culture, like American dollars, is pretty suc- 
cessful in getting around the world. Teen-agers in a nursing school in Karachi, 
Pakistan, were asked recently to select for viewing a motion picture which 
would be “helpful to their cultural development.” A United Nations report says 
that the unanimous choice was, “How to Marry a Millionaire.” — Wall Street 


Journal. 


Remembering Mother 


MarTHA MAEHR 


I love you, Mother, 

And Jesus does, too. 

I pray for His blessing 

On all that you do. 

Mother’s Day, though quite com- 

mercialized, lends the teacher an op- 
portunity to teach a lesson of kindness 
and consideration. Even though we, 
as Christian teachers, teach our chil- 
dren to honor their parents every day 
and not only on special days, we feel 
it proper and right to give the chil- 
dren a chance for their expression of 
love in the form of a hand-made gift 
with a heartfelt greeting. 


Let the children experience the joy 
that comes from making something 
by themselves and presenting it to 
one they love. The gift need not be 
expensive. A card or letter with an 
appropriate greeting attached to the 
gift adds to the festive look. 

Here are a few things Mother may 
enjoy. 


A PEN HOLDER 


Make this from corrugated paper. Cut into 
strips 1% in. wide. Strips should be three or 
four feet long. Paste together, if necessary. 
Roll up strips. Tie with cord or string. 


A BASKET OF FLOWERS 


Fig. 1 


Fig. 2 
Cut paper 5-in. square. Fold to divide it 
in 9 squares (Fig.1). If you want to dec- 
orate, now is the time. If you want a super- 
duper- basket, use crepe paper for trimming. 


PAPER PLATE 


A paper plate — colored with crayon, paint, 
or spattered, is always usable. 
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JEWEL BOX VASE 


Paste colored stones or small shells on the 


: Use any kind of empty jar. Use colored 
‘oq ee Tester’s cement. Shellac. Any box paper to make creative designs — all shapes 
will do. 


and sizes. Paste on with good glue. 


A CRUMBER 


Mother may love to have a pretty crumber. 
Decorate a 9-in. plate. Draw lines on the 
reverse side (Fig. 1) and cut out. 


PIN AND NEEDLE BOOKLET 


Use colored construction paper for mittens. 
Paste in pieces of flannelette for pins. Fold 
over. 


HAND OF CLAY 


Na 


The child’s own hand imprint is always 
cherished. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 
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2 , Horn. The Art Class in Action. Longmans, 
Throw away triangular pieces — you wont Green and Co., New York. 


need them. Shellac the crumber and let dry. Mensing. The Christian Kindergarten. Con- 
Shellac again. cordia Publishing House, St. Louis. 


Against Improvisations 


WALTER W. WISMAR 


The following remarks are based 
on an article by E. Lachenmann, 
“Wider das Improvisieren,” appearing 
in a German book modestly entitled 
Lesebuch fiir Orgelleute {A Reader 
for Organ Folk} by Walter Supper. 
He describes with more or less humor 
four methods of improvisation; we 
have freely translated the first and 
second one. Then follow some 
thoughts and observations of our 
own. 

There’s no denying that actually 
an art of improvising does exist. But 
this art is very seldom to be found. 
It demands not only a certain amount 
of technical ability, not only a mas- 
tering of composition rules, not only 
a “taste” (Geschmack) for divine serv- 
ice music, but, above all, a special 
gift: the gift to really make the 
organ talk. 

The usual manner of improvising 
I classify as, first, the “trite, common 
cantus firmus method.” Recipe (Re- 
zept): One begins with soft stops on 
the Swell and plays several measures 
faintly reminiscent of the chorale 
melody; then the first line of the 
cantus firmus is played in tenor on 
the Great, while the accompaniment 
proceeds on its own; whereupon fol- 
lows an interlude on the Swell until 
the second line of the cantus firmus 
is ushered in. In my opinion this is 
the most agreeable manner of im- 
provising' because the chorale at least 
comes into its own and usually turns 
out to be the best part of the entire 


improvisation. Also the congregation 
can follow the melody and be quite 
secure from surprises. 

More exciting is “the festive shift- 
ing and spraining method.” (Lustiger 
ist die festliche Ausweichungs- und 
Verrenkungsweise.) It begins f—ff 
with the theme of the chorale. The 
first line is played with full chords, 
but toward the end shifts to daring 
harmonies, coming to a close on a 
minor chord, whereupon straightway 
the first line is repeated and distorted 
in minor. Thus it continues for a 
while until we happily arrive again 
in the original key. Then comes the 
most impressive effect. Suddenly, on 
the Swell, is heard p — pp, the second 
half of the chorale melody, in various 
transitions and elegiac cadences; then 
just as suddenly one returns to the 
Great and comes to a close with 
reminiscent touches of the last line 
of the chorale melody with loud, re- 
verberating chords. 

Improvisations such as described 
above display the same weaknesses 
under which improvised speeches 
suffer: they are produced on the spur 
of the moment; therefore they fre- 
quently are full of imperfections and 
errors and without form or worth- 
while content. Finally, it surely is 
a lesser evil to play an easy but fault- 
lessly composed number from an 
“organ album” than to play a medi- 
ocre improvisation filled with errors. 

If you have the desire to sing a 
“new song” on the organ for your 
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congregation, then prepare one at 
home, measure for measure, chord for 
chord, note for note; prepare “ver- 
batim,” as a conscientious preacher 
usually prepares his sermon. 

Pastors should seriously ask them- 
selves whether ofttimes they are not 
to blame for the improvisations of 
their organists. The organist, who is 
expected to play a good prelude and 
postlude, has the right to expect that 
the hymns for the service have been 
selected before Sunday morning or 
Saturday evening. He must have op- 
portunity to select appropriate music 
in equanimity and study it without 
haste and hurry. For this he needs 
time! (So far Lachenmann. ) 

We believe the author’s claim to be 
correct when he states that improvisa- 
tion requires a special gift. The old 
masters were more or less forced to 
improvise. How could they practice 
an hour or so in those cold churches 
in fall or winter? If they received the 
hymns beforehand, they could pre- 
pare the improvisation at home at an 
instrument or in their mind. They 
were capable to do so, because of 
years of training. To improvise well 
and correctly still requires years of 
preparation and study. But it isn’t 
absolutely necessary to improvise 
preludes or postludes. Our churches 
can be heated. Music of every grade, 
style, and description is available. 
Hence, all an organist needs to have 
is will power, energy, inclination, and 
time to do his duty. 

A few organists may be so fortunate 
as to receive the hymns for the serv- 
ices weeks or months in advance. 
Very likely these lucky ones have 


conferences at stated times with their 


pastors on the music of the services. 
Are these conferences necessary? Is 
music so important? We think every- 
thing done for the Lord, especially in 
connection with divine services, is 
important! We read about a Kiister 
(sexton) who removed his cap and 
said a prayer before ringing the 
church bells. We like to think that 
his bells sounded more cheerily and 
brought good results. 

The busy _ teacher-organist-choir 
conductor has many irons in the fire, 
often too many. As organist he needs 
time to select and practice the service 
music, especially if he aims to inte- 
grate his organ music with the hymns, 
sermon, and season of the church 
year. He is obliged to make use of 
every spare time of the day. If he 
has the hymns for the coming Sunday 
at the beginning of each week, he can 
study the hymns with the pupils. The 
pupils may sing or play the hymns at 
home; the other members of the fam- 
ily may listen and learn or become 
interested and also sing or play along. 
Thus the circle widens, and ere long 
you have a fine nucleus that assists 
materially in shaping a good singing 
congregation. The choirs may also 
rehearse the liturgy or certain parts 
of the liturgy which need correction 
or polishing; they may rehearse 
hymns, particularly new or difficult 
ones, or those not sung correctly in 
regard to notes or rhythm. The church 
choir should lead the congregation in 
singing hymns and liturgy. It can 
lead more effectively than the or- 
ganist, because his instrument does 
not pronounce words, but only ac- 
centuates melody and rhythm. 

Much is being done today by the 
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leaders of our church and the leaders 
of the church’s music to inculcate a 
better appreciation and a deeper 
knowledge of that which is most fit- 
ting for the divine service, by ex- 


ample, by spoken and printed word, 
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ards. This also takes time — and pa- 
tience. What wonderful progress 
could be achieved if every congre- 
gation would fall in step and sing 
thanks and praises to the Lord, with 
the determination: Nothing but the 


without forfeiting ideals and stand- best for our Lord and Savior! 


PEN SWIPES 


@ A home is kept clean as a consequence of diligent picking up, dusting, and 
scrubbing. 

A yard is kept neat by a continual process of mowing and trimming. 

A desk is kept in order as a result of relentless sorting and filing (and waste- 


basketing ) 

Good government is maintained by constant vigilance on the part of upright 
citizens. 

Pure doctrines are retained by careful evaluation of all religious or pseudo- 
religious exposures. 

Systematic and thorough Christian education increases in response to im- 
provement in quality and persistent promotion. 


@ For teachers of poetry: Readers of the New York Times were recently in- 
duced to suggest the most perfect poetic line. Here are some of their nomina- 
tions: “Nor noticed that the ebbing day flowed silver to the west.” — EMILy 
Dickinson. “The deer were bounding like blown leaves.” — ROBINSON JEFFERS. 
“And the sun rose, dripping a bucketful of gold.” — Epna St. VINCENT MILLay. 


“Ah, distinctly I remember it was the bleak December.” — Epcar ALLAN PoE. 
“When lilacs last in the dooryard bloom’d.” — Watr Wurman. “And the 
night shall be filled with music.” — HENRY WapsworTH LONGFELLOW. 


® A committee has been described as a group of the unwilling appointed by 
the ineffective to do the unnecessary. 

A conference has been defined as that gathering where, after all is said and 
done, more is said than done. 


@ Little boy in bedroom: “Father, did grandpa paddle you when you were 
a little boy?” : 
Father with paddle: “Yes, son.” 
‘ Live boy: “And did great-grandpa paddle grandpa when he was a little 
oy 


Little boy: “And did great-great-grandpa paddle great-grandpa?” 

Father: “Yes.” 

Little boy: “Well, don’t you think that with a little encouragement from me 
you could overcome this inherited rowdyism?” 


® The titles of some of the dissertations prepared for Departments of Educa- | 
tion have been the subject of ridicule on the part of promoters of pure aca- 
demics. Educators find that also titles of dissertations and subject-matter fields 
can provide a hilarious moment or two. Here are a few: 

Studies in fourteenth-century French syntax. 

Portuguese narratives of shipwreck, 1552—1649. 

An experimental study of the color vision of the giant tortoise. 

A study of the abnormal characters in the novels of Benito Perez Galdos. 

Any day now we can expect to find someone who will make a study of the 
relative value of using a ball-point pen and the old-fashioned type in Grade 4b | 
in schools having fewer than 187 children. 
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See You in River Forest.— The 1955 
annual convention will be held in River 
Forest on July 6, 7, and 8. The two organ- 
izations, the Lutheran Education Association 
and the National Lutheran Parent-Teacher 
League will meet jointly on the first two 
days, and the NLPTL will continue with 
a specially planned program on the third 
day. Rev. Harry Huxhold is chairman of 
the convention program. Members of the 
committee are Mr. Walter Hartkopf, Miss 
Lydia Robbert, Professor R. Waldschmidt, 
and Mrs. Maria Stelter. Mr. Donald Behn- 
ken and Mrs. Lucille Klaas are preparing 
the events of the third convention day for 
the NLPTL. 

The theme for the 1955 convention is 
“Personality Problems in Childhood and 
Adolescence.” 


“Nurture” Is Accepted.— We are very 
happy over the response to the NLPTL pub- 
lication, Nurture. The Rev. Erwin J. Kolb 
of Bethalto, Ill., is the editor. Hope Lu- 
theran PTL of St. Louis, Mo., has ordered 
100 extra copies to ensure distribution to 
each family in the organization. 

To date 312 local parent groups are re- 
ceiving benefits through the assistance of the 
National Lutheran Parent-Teacher League. 
How about yours? 


Welcome. — Mr. Harold Meier, member 
of the faculty of Luther High North, has 
joined the Executive Board of the LEA as 
representative of the Association of Lutheran 
Secondary Schools. 


Ethics for Christian Teachers. — Local 
conferences throughout Synod are discussing 
Wm. A. Kramer’s special service bulletin 
The Ethics of the Lutheran Teacher. Here 
are some appropriate excerpts. 

Only right motives produce right conduct 
in the eyes of God. Without right motives 
even a perfect outward observance of a code 
of Christian ethics is inadequate. 
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a. Christian ethics demand much more than 
doing right; they call for doing right for 
the right reasons. 

b. The Christian teacher’s motive in all his 
work and relationships is God’s love in 
Christ and his own love for God. Here 
he gets the strength to do what is right, 
and here he finds correction when he be- 
comes guilty of a breach of good ethics, 
as all do at one time or another. 


. Since the ethics of the Christian teacher 
are the rich, beautiful fruit of a staunch 
Christian faith, he must concern himself 
continually with the strengthening of his 
faith, the raising of his moral ideals, and 
the development of positive Christian atti- 
tudes and determination. Spiritual growth 
and growth in Christian ethics are of one 
piece. 


co) 


Signs of a healthy professional approach 
and outlook. 

a. Diligent study of God’s Word. 

b. Preparation for daily tasks. 

c. Preparation for proper certification (not 
for the sake of degrees, but for greater 
service). 

d. Membership in at least one professional 
group. 

e. Faithful attendance and participation in 

the work of professional conferences. 

Development of good work habits. 

g. Reading of professional journals, espe- 
cially LuTHERAN EDUCATION. 

h. Support of the truth. Dee ee and 
expressing opinions based on knowledge 
rather than on faulty or incomplete in- 
formation, impulse, or selfish aspirations. 
Meditation on the divine truths of God’s 
Word. ) 

Do the members of your staff hold mem- 
bership in at least one professional group? 
Why not join to make the professional or- 
ganization for Lutheran education a strong 
unit? Do as many others are doing. Invite 
your faculty to become members of the Lu- 
theran Education Association. Members of 
your local Board of Education will be in- 
terested to have you grow professionally too. 
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CURRENT BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 


The editorial group does not propose to abstract or review, but merely to supply descrip- 
tive notes which will aid teachers in selecting materials to meet their particular problems, 
needs, and interests. 

Listing of a title does not constitute unqualified endorsement. 

Your public library will gladly co-operate in making many of the books available to you. 

The prices listed are the current list prices. 


Contributors: J. W. Klotz, Theo. Kuehnert, Carl S. Meyer, V. C. Waldschmidt, L. R. Zeddies. 


BOOKS 


RELIGION 


MODERN CHRISTIAN MOVEMENTS. By John T. McNeill. Philadelphia: The West- 
minster Press, 1954. 197 pages. $3.50. 


What is Pietism? Tractarianism? the Ecumenical movement? What are the movements 
within the Roman Catholic Church of the twentieth century? These are a few of the ques- 
tions which the distinguished church historian Dr. John T. McNeill answers in this recent 
publication. The six chapters of the book deal with English Puritanism, German Pietism, 
the Evangelical Movement, Tractarianism and Anglo-Catholicism, the Ecumenical Move- 
ment in Historical Perspective, and Modern Roman Catholicism. The bibliography is 
a selected one and reflects a large acquaintance with the literature of the various topics 
treated. 

In the Preface the author has written: “. . . there exists an extraordinary vagueness 
coupled with curiosity, concerning the movements here described, among persons other- 
wise religiously informed. I am convinced that a fuller knowledge of these key movements 
of modern church history would help greatly toward an understanding of the present-day 
condition and prospects of Christianity, and prove stimulating to the religious life of both 
ministers and laymen.” To which your reviewer would add, “and also to Christian day 
school teachers.” Dr. McNeill’s expert treatment makes it possible to acquire this “fuller 
knowledge.” C.S. M. 


UNIFORM LESSON COMMENTARY, 1955. By William M. Horn, Editor. Philadelphia: 
Muhlenberg Press, 1954. 320 pages. $2.75. 


This is a commentary on the International Sunday School Lessons published by the 
Division of Christian Education of the National Council of Churches. It covers the lessons 
for the entire current year. Each lesson is analyzed within the following framework: 


BACKGROUND — Easing into the lesson 


COMMENTS — The lesson as a whole; then a verse-by-verse treatment that antici- 
pates questions 


GIST — Perspective of the whole passage 
SIDELIGHTS — Interesting related items 
DIGGING DEEPER — Probing the subject further 


SOMETHING TO THINK ABOUT — Provocative questions for thought and class 
discussion 
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DAILY BIBLE READINGS — Preparaing for next Sunday’s lesson. 


A sampling of several lessons presented within this framework was found appealing. 
Although this commentary is designed for teachers and pupils, it seems that only advanced 
pupils, perhaps those on the Bible class level, can use it profitably. But as a guide for 
teachers this commentary may be found valuable, inasmuch as it furnishes an excellent 
pattern for preparing lessons. Although it is not adapted to our series of Sunday school 
lessons, it deserves a place on the shelf of a Sunday school library, where teachers may 
find it available for consultation. Tyke 


EDUCATION 


THE CONTROVERSIAL PROBLEM OF DISCIPLINE. By Katherine M. Wolf. New 
York: The Child Study Association of America, 1953. 35 pages. 30 cents. 


The title of this booklet very aptly describes the dilemma in which parents and edu- 
cators find themselves when facing the problem of discipline. How often parents and 
teachers have debated whether or not to discipline and in some cases second-guessed 
themselves after disciplining! Not only are there conflicting concepts regarding discipline, 
but from whatever angle we view the problem we see conflicting needs and contradic- 
tory solutions. 

Having presented the pro and con, the author follows with a proposed solution. Estab- 
lishing the fact that discipline is necessary, the author uses the following three concepts 
as a basis for judging correct and necessary discipline: (1) The child’s wishes are different 
from the child’s needs. (2) “Helping the child to grow up” is not identical with molding 
him according to the adult image. (3) Discipline is not punishment. 

This booklet should be of help to teachers and others who work with parents and 
children to resolve much of the confusion that consistently surrounds this basic issue. 

VW: 


SCIENCE 


HERE’S FUN WITH SCIENCE. By Vernon Howard. Grand Rapids, Mich.: Zondervan, 
1954. Paper, 50 cents. 

This is a book of some fifty simple experiments in science. Each experiment occupies 
one page, at the top of which there is an illustration. The experiments deal with air, light, 
water, sound, and other miscellaneous physical phenomena. The book is aimed at the 
child rather than at the teacher. Each experiment can be done with simple materials. 

The book contains a number of good suggestions. It could well be put into the hands 
of a child or a group of children to encourage them in their science activities. It is the 
reviewer's opinion, however, that there are several other books of this type on the market 
that are better and more complete. J. W.K. 


MusIc 


HOW TO HELP CHILDREN LEARN MUSIC. By Madeline Carabo-Cone and Beatrice 
Royt. Photographs by Anne Meuer. New York: Harper and Bros., 1955. 138 pages. 
$3.50. 

This small volume is a completely new and original approach to the business of making 
music meaningful and useful to children. 

A bass clef formed from a pipe cleaner is taped to the left hand, and a treble symbol 
adorns the right in prekeyboard activities. Large sheets of paper placed on the floor form 
the background for blank music staves made with strips of black construction paper. 
Children put in the lines, flats, notes, etc. Lines painted on other large sheets are hop- 
scotched to show intervals (left foot on the first line and the right on the second for 
a “third”). Pin the tail of the “donkey staff’ and checkers on blank staves to plot out 
the scheme of a tune are among many of the delightful activities which will provide fresh 
and interesting experiences for the children. 
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Teachers looking for new ideas to brighten up their music classes will welcome this 
material. Excellent photographs taken in the classrooms show children at “work” and 
play with music. L. R. Z. 


CHILDREN ACTIVITIES 


CREATIVE RHYTHMIC MOVEMENT FOR CHILDREN. By Gladys Andrews. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1954. 198 pages. $4.75. 


Recognizing children’s inherent need for activity, this book seeks to develop the con- 
cept of creative movement as a vital growth factor. 

Following an extensive survey of movement as a medium of expression, Miss Andrews 
presents a definite and practical program implemented with projects, techniques, and inte- 
gration in the fields of music, art, the social sciences, and the language arts. 

There is an abundance of musical selections, excellent photographs of children in 
action — sixty of them (“Jumping as high as we can!”; “Can you guess what animal 
I am?”) — sketches, specific teaching situations, and source materials. 

The excellent volume is marred only by the questionable quotation on the rear fly 
jacket. Primary teachers and recreation leaders will find the book most helpful. 

L. R. Z. 


TEXTBOOKS 


EXPLORING NEAR AND FAR. By Herbert H. Gross, Frank E. Sorenson, Dwight 
W. Follett, and Alta McIntire. Chicago: Follett Publishing Co., 1955. 288 pages. 
Single copy price, $3.00, postpaid; quantity price, $2.25, plus postage. Teacher's 
Guide and Directed Activities free with order for twenty or more basic texts. 


This is the most recent addition to the new Follett Unified Social Studies series. It is 
designed for Grade 4. The book appropriately starts by acquainting the pupils with the 
characteristics of a community. The very attractive pictorial illustrations contribute signif- 
icantly to the value of this section. It is followed by an atlas designed for fourth-graders. 
The six type communities presented in this book are selected from six significantly different 
parts of the United States. Each community story is accompanied by a brief parallel story 
from some other continent. This feature assures a degree of world orientation. A con- 
cluding chapter, entitled “A New Look at Communities Near and Far,” cleverly sum- 
marizes the major objectives of the book. 

This book is highly recommended for use in our schools. It is attractive, readable, well 
illustrated, and educationally sound. Tak 


RECENT ARTICLES 


“WHITEN THE BLACKBOARD!” Robert L. Coard, Peabody Journal of Education, 
January, 1955. Pages 234—236. 


The writer regrets that blotches of chalk dust on suit or blouse is no longer a distin- 
guishing mark of the teaching profession. Although grade school and mathematics teachers 
still make use of the blackboard, teachers in high schools and colleges have largely dis- 
carded the use of one of the most valuable visual aids by “allowing chalk and eraser to 
remain idle too much.” 


He calls attention to the areas in which the blackboard may and ought to be utilized 
to great advantage. Written assignments, he suggests, might be put on the blackboard 
with better results than if orally given. History, geography, and spelling lessons make the 
use of the blackboard indispensable, in his opinion. 

The writer issues an interesting word of caution, that the teacher be careful not to 
become the victim of “blackboard blind.” He describes that ailment as standing “in em- 
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barrassed silence before words like recommend and prejudice wondering how on earth 
to spell them.” This implies that the teacher be prepared for what he intends to write 
on the blackboard. 


The article is short but very stimulating. 


“THE NEW TEEN-AGE COMICS.” By Walter Riess. The Cresset, February, 1955. 
Pages 17—21. 


This article is a critical evaluation of a type of comics designed to appeal to teen-agers. 
The author, while vacationing in Michigan last summer, spent some time “poking about 
the magazine rack” in a small town grocery store. He describes some of the publications 
which he found by listing titles of comic strips in these publications, describing the pictures 
and quoting the legends accompanying the pictorial creations. He is very frank in his 
presentation of facts. 

He found that the titles, pictures, legends, and comments shockingly reveal that the 
purpose of these publications is sex appeal. When this was not obvious in a picture, the 
suggestive comments brought it into focus. 

The author concludes with the logical observation that the exposure of our teen-agers 
to this literary rot is obviously a significant cause of the declining moral standards of 
America’s youth. It helps explain why so many young people in America today get into 
trouble, so that, according to statistics, 85 per cent of rapes and 68 per cent of automobile 
thefts are committed by teen-agers. The adventure magazines, sex and detective stories 
of the previous decade, are now succeeded by comics which appeal to the age. 

Read the well-written and shockingly revealing article; follow the author’s suggestion 
to go to the drugstore or newsstand in your neighborhood and “dig through the comics 
to put yourself in this world for a while”; and, above all, give your support to the move- 
ment launched by alarmed fellow citizens to clean up a vicious racket on the American scene. 


“I WON’T SEND MY DAUGHTER TO COLLEGE.” By Prof. Howard D. Kramer. 
Coronet, February, 1955. Pages 103-106. 


The caption of this article indicates a rather exceptional attitude on the part of a college 
professor. Nevertheless the arguments advanced are thought provoking. 

His first argument for not wanting to send his daughter to college is an indictment 
of the modern college. He points out that there are college professors today who supple- 
ment their salary through earnings on the side to such an extent that preparation for classes 
is neglected, class meetings are canceled, and little or no time is left for consultation with 
students. Furthermore, college and university standards have been lowered in order to 
appeal to lower intellectual levels and less mature minds of students. As a result, students 
are not challenged, but they find college work little different from high school requirements. 


The writer’s second argument for his point of view is that many high school graduates 
are not ready for college. They have not learned to assume responsibilities because of lack 
of work experience. That, he maintains, accounts for their difficulty to apply themselves 
to their study tasks as well as for their uncertainty regarding their prospective career 
in life. 

The writer suggests that, before entering college, high school graduates should get 
some work experience. He is of the opinion that working for several years will supply 
excellent training in assuming responsibilities and in acquiring a well-defined educa- 
tional goal. 

In conclusion the author states that he and his wife, both college graduates, with 
advanced degrees, have decided not to send their daughter to college until she herself, 
after having had some work experience, decides to go to college. eK. 
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OUR SEMINARIES 
AND COLLEGES 


CONCORDIA SEMINARY 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Campus Guests: — On Tuesday and 
Wednesday, February 8 and 9, our Saint 
Louis Seminary was privileged to have on 
its campus Dr. Oswald C. J. Hoffmann, the 
Director of Public Relations for The Lu- 
theran Church — Missouri Synod. Dr. Hoff- 
mann was guest speaker for the annual Wen- 
chel Lecture Series. The Wenchel Founda- 
tion was established in 1952 by Dr. J. Fred- 
eric Wenchel, Washington, D.C., in order 
to provide a fund for an annual lectureship 
at Concordia Seminary on effective preach- 
ing. The two original lectures were given 
by Dr. O. A. Geiseman in 1952 and Rev. 
Oswald Riess in 1954. The theme of Dr. 
Hoffmann’s lecture was “Reaching Through 
Preaching.” Dr. Hoffmann spoke to the en- 
tire student body on Tuesday, February 8, 
and to the Seniors and the faculty, as well 
as their wives, that same evening. Stressing 
the fact that effective preaching must always 
seek to make people understand, Dr. Hoff- 
mann urged the necessity of turning the pen 
and the voice from the well-worn religious 
cliches in an effort to gain the attention of 
the man who is indifferent or even defiant 
in his attitude toward being taught. The 
preacher must not only “comfort the 
afflicted,” he must also “afflict the comfort- 
able.” To achieve the goal of effective 
preaching, the preacher himself must live 
in constant closeness to the God of Golgotha, 
whom he heralds. 

Dr. Wilhelm Pauck, noted authority on 
the history of the Reformation and at pres- 
ent professor of history at Union Theological 
Seminary, was our campus guest from Feb- 
ruary 22 to 24. Dr. Pauck, author of the 
well-known book The Heritage of the Ref- 
ormation, presented a series of lectures on 
the following topics: “Luther and Rome,” 


“Tuther and the Enthusiasts,” and “Luther 
and Humanism.” In his stimulating and 
thought-provoking manner Dr. Pauck greatly 
enlarged both interest in and knowledge of 
the Reformer in the context of his contem- 
porary history. 

Music Seminar.— One of the highlights 
of the month of February was the Valparaiso 
Church Music Seminar, which was held on 
the campus the week end of February 17 
to 19. In addition to inspiring lectures and 
discussions conducted by noted musical 
authorities from Valparaiso, Washington 
University, and the seminary, and other 
schools, there was a special worship service 
of song and praise held on Thursday eve- 
ning in the seminary chapel. The seminary 
chorus, under the capable direction of Dr. 
William B. Heyne, sang the Missa Brevis by 
Healey Willan. On Friday evening the Val- 
paraiso Chapel Choir, under Dr. Alfred 
Bichsel, presented a concert, while Dr. Hein- 
rich Fleischer demonstrated his famed mas- 
tery of the organ. The seminar reached its 
climax on Saturday evening with an orches- 
tral concert of Bach concerti, under the 
direction of Dr. Theodore H. Nickel, chair- 
man of the institute. Featured also was the 
singing of the Taylor University Chamber 
Choir. The seminar was sponsored by the 
seminary Lyceum committee. 

Seminary Chorus. — Speaking of music, 
we might close with a tribute to the semi- 
nary chorus, which, after a successful East- 
ern tour, highlighted by a concert in Car- 
negie Hall, returned to St. Louis for its 
annual concert here on February 13. At the 
close of the concert the singers and the 
seminary administration paid fitting tribute 
to Director William Heyne for his 25 years 
of untiring service as conductor of the 
chorus. 


Summer School.—We are certain that 
many of the readers will be interested in 
some information concerning the coming 
summer sessions at the seminary. There will 
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be two sessions running concurrently — the 
three-week session from June 27 to July 15 
and the five-week session from June 27 to 
July 29. Courses will be offered in most of 
the fields of theology. Among the guest in- 
structors will be President Thomas Coates 
of Concordia College, Portland, Oreg.; Pro- 
fessor Lorman Petersen of Concordia Theo- 
logical Seminary, Springfield, Ill.; Professor 
Paul Peters of the Lutheran Seminary, 
Thiensville, Wis.; and the Rev. Richard 
Jesse of Milwaukee, Wis. A number of 
workshops in various areas of church work 
_ will also be offered. 


A number of special arrangements and 
attractions are being offered. One which 
will be greatly appreciated by all is the air 
conditioning of the classrooms. Men apply- 
ing for dormitory housing while studying on 
campus will enjoy the excellent facilities of 
the recently constructed dormitory, Loeber 
Hall. Twelve scholarships for this summer’s 
sessions are being offered by the Lutheran 
Laymen’s League. Application may be made 
by contacting Dr. Fuerbringer. The semi- 
nary plans to offer another area of service 
to the pastors in the field. If you are inter- 
ested in attending the summer session but 
have no one to take over your duties during 
your absence, the seminary will attempt to 
provide a substitute from among the mem- 
bers of the graduating class, the professors, 
or other available men. Further information 
may be obtained by writing to the presi- 
dent’s office, Concordia Seminary. 


A tentative list of the courses to be offered 
on the graduate and undergraduate levels 
follows: 

Graduate — three weeks 


Isaiah 

Galatians 

Major Issues. in Modern Theology 
The English Reformation 
Puritanism in America 

Theology of Preaching 


Graduate — five weeks 


Advanced Theology of O. T. 

Gospel According to John 

Doctrine of the Atonement 

Augustine to Luther 

History of Church Music — 
Reformation to the Present 


All 


Undergraduate — three weeks 


Zechariah 

New Testament Exegesis 

Christian Ethics 

Studies in Current Lutheran History 
Psychology of Personality for Pastors 
Preaching in the Sunday Service 
Christian Hymnody 

Teaching the Bible 

Theology of the Book of Concord II 


Undergraduate — five weeks 


Biblical Archaeology 

James 

Social Background of the Parables 
Luther’s Theology 

Elementary Hebrew II 


Clinical Training Program — six weeks 


The planned workshops are: 


Youth Work 
Evangelism 
Radio-TV 
Worship 

Circuit Visitors 
Public Relations 
Audio-Visual Aids 
Helping Families 
Human Relations 


ConcorDIA TEACHERS COLLEGE 
RIveER Forest, ILx. 


New Board Member. — Elected by the 
Board of Control and approved by the Pres- 
ident of Synod, Mr. Walter Hartkopf, prin- 
cipal of St. Luke’s School in Chicago, is now 
serving as a member of the college Board 
of Control. He replaces Mr. Roschke, who 
has served since 1947 but has now resigned 
because of ill health. 

Mr. Hartkopf is a 37 three-year graduate 
of Concordia, River Forest, and received the 
Bachelor of Science degree in Education in 
1945. He received the Master of Arts degree 
from Northwestern University. His teach- 
ing experience included Peace Lutheran 
School in Chicago from 1938 to 1943 and 
St. Luke’s Lutheran School since 1943. 

Orchestra Hall Concert. — The Concordia 
Choir, Victor Hildner, director, will present 
its annual concert in Orchestra Hall in Chi- 
cago on Friday, April 15. Compositions of 
both 16th- and 17th-century and contem- 
porary composers are included in the con- 
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cert. The annual tour of the choir will begin 
on April 16. Concerts will be presented in 
the following cities: Grand Rapids, Grand 
Haven, Muskegon, Traverse City, Rogers 
City, Saginaw, and Wyandotte, Mich.; 
Cleveland, Ohio; and New Haven and 
Lafayette, Ind. 

Division Chairmen Appointed. — Appoint- 
ments to the position of division chairmen 
have been announced by President M. L. 
Koehneke. Effective July 1, 1955, the fol- 
lowing professors will head their respective 
divisions: 

Dr. J. W. Klotz, Natural Science and 

Mathematics 


Prof. N. S. Tjernagel, Social Science 


Prof. C. H. Scaer, Interim Chairman, Lan- 
guage and Humanities 


Additional administrative appointments 
include Dr. John Choitz, Publications and 
College Information, and Prof. Victor 
Krause, Recruitment and Alumni. 


AACTE Panelist. —The American Asso- 
ciation of Colleges for Teacher Education 
invited Dr. A. V. Maurer to participate in 
a panel on teacher education during its 
national convention held at the Conrad Hil- 
ton Hotel in Chicago, February 24—26. 
He represented the views of the American 
Personnel and Guidance Association, of 
which he is a member. 


White House Committee. — Dr. Herbert 
H. Gross has been appointed member of 
the Illinois Planning Committee for the 
White House Conference on Education by 
William G. Stratton, Governor of Illinois. 
The primary function of the committee will 
be to hold local conferences to discuss school 
problems. These conferences will culminate 
in the White House Conference on Educa- 
tion to be held in Washington, D. C., from 
November 28 to December 1, 1955. 


Guest Lecturer. — Professor Paul Bunjes 
served as guest lecturer at the Northwestern 
University School of Music in February. His 
topic was “Modern Trends in Organ De- 
sign.” Other participants in the program 
were Carl Weinrich, Director of Music at 
the Chapel of Princeton University, and 
Ewald V. Nolte, Director of Chapel Music 
at Northwestern. 
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Student Delegates. — Six student leaders 
represented Concordia at the annual Stu- 
dent Government Conference at Concordia 
College, St. Paul, Minn., in February. 

The International Relations Club sent two 
delegates to the International Relations Mid- 
west District annual convention at Notre 
Dame University, South Bend, Ind., on Feb- 
ruary 25, 


ConcorDIA TEACHERS COLLEGE 
SEWARD, NEBR. 


Music Survey by Member of Faculty. — 
Beth Anne Mekota, assistant professor of 
music at Concordia Teachers College, has 
completed a study entitled “Teaching Ap- 
plied Music by the Class Method.” Miss 
Mekota has been at work on this survey 
since the fall of 1953. 

The questionnaire technique was used in 
this survey, and questionnaires were sent to 
650 colleges and universities in the United 
States. Replies were received from 71 of 
the institutions. Among those replying were 
the University of Southern California; Colo- 
rado State College of Education at Greeley, 
Colo.; Catholic University of America at 
Washington, D.C.; University of Florida, 
Division of Music, at Gainesville, Fla.; Uni- 
versity of Illinois at Champaign, IIl.; Univer- 
sity of Michigan at Ann Arbor; Boston Uni- 
versity College of Music at Boston; Columbia 
University Teachers College, New York City; 
the Manhattan School of Music at New 
York; and the University of Texas at Austin. 

Miss Mekota’s 41-page report was heard 
by the members of the Professional Train- 
ing Division at Concordia and has the ap- 
proval of the Board of Higher Education 
of our Synod. 

The purpose of this survey was to deter- 
mine to what extent other schools have suc- 
cessfully used the class method in teaching 
piano. Since Concordia taught applied music 
by the class method almost from its begin- 
ning, the college was interested in compar- 
ing its results and position in this procedure 
with other colleges. Outcomes of the study 
seem to indicate that Concordia has been 
a pioneer in this procedure. Only one school 
has used the class method of teaching ap- 
plied music for a period of over thirty years. 
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However, there seems to be a growing trend 
in this direction, since within the last six 
years half the schools reporting have intro- 
duced this method of teaching applied music 
by the class method. 

The schools reporting indicated that the 
reasons for using class piano instruction were 
to provide piano background for music edu- 
cation majors, to teach piano to nonmusic 
students as an elective course, and to teach 
piano to students who are majoring in some 
instrument other than piano. 

Results of the study seem to indicate that 
although few people study piano in class 
lessons when aiming for professional pro- 
ficiency and artistry, many students who 
need piano as a tool in their work or who 
wish to play for their own enjoyment can 
be taught by the class method with very 
satisfactory results. Other by-product results 
of the study showed the minimum and maxi- 
mum class sizes used with this method at 
other colleges and universities. 

Faculty Members Promoted. — Walter 
Hellwege, Reinhold P. Marxhausen, and 
Theodore Beck have been promoted in rank 
effective July 1, 1955, by action of the Board 
of Control of Concordia Teachers College, 
Seward, Nebr., it was revealed on Feb- 
ruary 17. All three men are members of 
the Concordia College faculty. Walter Hell- 
wege becomes full professor, and both Theo- 
dere Beck and Reinhold Marxhausen have 
been promoted from the rank of instructor 
to that of assistant professor. 

In commenting on the promotions Dr. 
Paul A. Zimmermann, president of Con- 
cordia, stated that they were given in rec- 
ognition of outstanding work. 

He said: “Mr. Theodore Beck has shown 
himself to be an outstanding instructor of 
theory and a promising composer. He is 
a fine organist. Mr. Marxhausen has dis- 
tinguished himself in the field of art edu- 
cation and has established an art labora- 
tory on our campus which is generally rec- 
ognized by visitors as being a distinctive 
feature of the school. Walter Hellwege has 
distinguished himself in the area of col- 
legiate instruction in the field of geography 
and has been a fine adviser and friend of 
students for more than thirty-five years. All 
three deserve recognition.” 
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President Attends Kansas Meeting. — The 
Rev. Paul A. Zimmermann, president of Con- 
cordia Teachers College, Seward, went to 
Manhattan, Kans., to appear on the Religious 
Emphasis Week Program of Kansas State 
College. The event was held during the 
week of February 20. 

Dr, Zimmermann appeared in several sem- 
inars, attended classroom discussions as a 
leader, and held informal meetings with all 
students on the campus who were interested. 

The Rev. Ruben Schmidt, Lutheran stu- 
dent pastor at Kansas State College, ex- 
tended the invitation to the Nebraska pres- 
ident. 

ConcorDIA COLLEGE 
MILWAUKEE, WIs. 


Schoedel Joins Staff. — Mr. William 
Schoedel, a January, ’55, graduate of Con- 
cordia Seminary, St. Louis, is serving as 
student assistant in the high school depart- 
ment to take the place of Mr. Paul Hoenk, 
who left in November because of poor 
health. Mr. Schoedel, the son of the Rev. 
and Mrs. G. Walter Schoedel of Mount 
Clemens, Mich., received his M. A. in Greek 
at the University of Toronto. 

Two Faculty Members Honored. — Prof. 
J. H. Gienapp and Prof. E. A. Jenne were 
honored on February 16 at a banquet in 
the college dining hall marking the com- 
pletion of twenty-five years of service by 
each of the two faculty members. Both are 
members of Concordia’s English department, 
of which Professor Jenne is chairman. Con- 
gratulatory addresses were delivered by 
President Walter W. Stuenkel; the Rev. 
Felix Kretzschmar, secretary of the Board 
of Control; and by Professors E. M. Plass 
and O. C. Rupprecht. Prof. Paul M. Zanow 
served as toastmaster. Both jubilarians were 
remembered with gifts from various classes. 
The college board presented each with a 
fountain-pen desk set. 

Pastor Oswald Speaks in Chapel. — The 
Rev. Arthur H. Oswald, member of Synod’s 
Board of Directors, delivered the Semester 
Day sermon in the college chapel on Feb- 
ruary 7. Picturing students as managers of 
divine property, he said: “God has entrusted 
you with certain gifts and abilities — in- 
tellect, memory, the ability to learn. Make 
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use of these talents. Do not hide them in 
the earth. Put them to work for the Lord 
so that they may earn interest for Him.” — 
For the noon meal, faculty members were 
guests at student tables in the dining hall. 


Rally in Gymnasium. — Despite the fact 
that the college chorus had scheduled its 
annual concert for the evening of March 6, 
the college made the gymnasium available 
for a city-wide “Building for Christ” rally 
on the afternoon of that day. For the con- 
venience of persons attending both events, 
luncheon was served in the dining hall, and 
movies were shown in the new Pritzlaff Hall 
Student Union. 


New Administration Building. —In a re- 
cent number of the “Concordia College 
Camera,” President Stuenkel announced: 
“Working drawings for the new administra- 
tion building, which will be built along Kil- 
bourn Avenue, will soon be completed. We 
hope to get bids on this work during March 
and start construction in April. Synod has 
made $125,000 available for this purpose 
from the “Conquest for Christ’ funds.” 

Representation at St. Paul Conference. — 
At the Lutheran Student Government Con- 
ference in St. Paul, Minn., February 10—12, 
Concordia was represented by Dr. Walter 
A. Jennrich, Mr. Edwin Lawrence, and 
seven members of the student council. 


ConcorpIA COLLEGE 
St. PAUL, MINN. 


Student Government Conference. — The 
sixth annual meeting of the Lutheran Stu- 
dent Government Conference was held at 
Concordia College, St. Paul, February 8 
to 11. Thirteen Missouri Synod colleges 
and seminaries and Valparaiso University 
had representatives in attendance. In accord- 
ance with the general conference theme, 
“Walking with God,” the following topics 
were discussed: “Student Relations,” “How 
to Make Chapel Mean More,” “Informal 
Worship,” “Mission Work,” “Student Rela- 
tions in the Community.” 

President Walter W. Wangerin delivered 
the keynote address. The Rev. Emil H. 
Spaude served as toastmaster, and the Rev. 
T. A. Raedeke as speaker at the conference 
banquet. “The Broader Aspects of Coun- 
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seling” was ably treated by a highly quali- 
fied panel, Dr. W. A. Poehler serving as 
moderator. 

Some interesting sidelights of the con- 
ference included a bus tour of the Twin 
Cities, a TV appearance of a representative 
group attending the conference, a sleighing 
party in subzero temperatures, and a pres- 
entation of Gilbert and Sullivan’s “Trial by 
Jury” by the local college. 

Award to Professor Otto. — The highest 
award of the National Forensics League was 
recently received by Prof. E. J. Otto. This 
award, a diamond key, is a signal honor 
presented to debate coaches in recognition 
of the work done in the area of speech. 
Under Prof. Otto’s leadership Concordia has 
won the Southern Minnesota District cham- 
pionship in 1949 and the Leading Chapter 
Award in 1952. Concordia sent delegates to 
the National Student Congress in 1952 and 
1954. Concordia’s aim in perpetuating de- 
bate has always been to help produce effec- 
tive preachers of the Gospel. 


ConcorpDIA COLLEGE 
Fort WaAyNngE, IND. 


Freshman Class in Fall. — Concordia will 
enroll a Freshman ministerial and teacher- 
training class in fall. Correspondence per- 
taining to enrollment should be addressed 
to Prof. Erwin Schnedler, the registrar. 


Choir Tour. — The college choir will tour 
northern and eastern Michigan from April 29 
to May 1. Concerts are scheduled at De- 
troit, Sebewaing, Frankenmuth, St. Johns, 
and Adrian. 


ConcorpIA COLLEGE 
EDMONTON, CAN. 


Lenten Services on Campus. — Con- 
cordia’s campus family has been observing 
the Lenten season with a special midweek 
vesper service in the chapel each Wednes- 
day evening after supper. President Wang- 
erin is the preacher. The Concordia Choris- 
ters and Concordia Male Chorus beautified 
the services. 

Chorus Tour.— Concordia Male Chorus 
makes its 2,500-mile tour through British 
Columbia and southern Alberta, leaving the 
campus on Maundy Thursday and return- 
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ing on the first Sunday after Easter. Stops 
will be made at Vernon, Vancouver, Vic- 
toria, Trail, Oliver, in British Columbia; 
and in Calgary, Claresholm, Lethbridge, and 
Didsbury, in Alberta. Student Herbert 


Heinemann is the conductor. 


President’s Visits. — President Wangerin 
attended the golden anniversary convocation 
of Concordia College, Portland, Oreg., rep- 
resenting the Canadian Concordia. This 
trip was made in connection with the stu- 
dent-government conference and concluded 
with visits in Victoria, Vancouver, and New 
Westminster, British Columbia. 


Walther League Representative. — The 
Rev. Elmer Witt, executive secretary of the 
International Walther League, was a recent 
visitor to the campus. He addressed the 
student body in a special convocation and 
conducted a chapel service. 


CORRECTION 


The third sentence of the last complete 
paragraph on page six of the September, 
1954, issue of LUTHERAN EpucaTION should 
read: “That these young people might get 
off to a right start their courses in music are 
designed for training them in the use of 
music primarily as an aid to worship and 
so as a handmaiden to religion.” 


TEACHING ABOUT RELIGION 


The experiment in teaching about religion 
in the public schools of Indianapolis, Ind., 
is still very much in the news. The first 
few paragraphs of an article which appeared 
in a local newspaper called Star read thus: 

At least 40 per cent of Indianapolis’ 
70,000 public school children never have 
attended Sunday school or church. 

And their parents haven’t taken time to 
instill in them any spiritual or moral values. 

The facts and figures weren’t pulled out 
of the atmosphere. They're straight from 
Dr. Herman L. Shibler, general superin- 
tendent of education. 

And that’s why, in one sense, the Indian- 
apolis Public Schools are turning to the one 
trait inherent in adolescence — hero wor- 
ship — to remedy the shortcoming, combat 
juvenile delinquency and produce first-rate 
citizens. 
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Hero worship, as such, is not to be taught 
in the classroom. 

But, basically, that’s what integration of 
religious heritage courses into the Social 
Studies curriculum next year means. 


WE, TOO 


If Piedmont, Calif., is willing to permit 
public schools to be built in residential areas, 
it must also permit parochial schools. The 
ruling came in late January from the State 
District Court of Appeals. The Roman Cath- 
olic Archdiocese of San Francisco brought 
suit when the city refused a building permit 
to Corpus Christi Congregation. “Parents 
have a basic constitutional right to have 
their children educated in schools of their 
own choice, subject to reasonable regula- 
tions,” said the court. “Having this basic 
right in mind, no reasonable grounds for 
permitting public schools and prohibiting 
all other schools teaching the same subjects 
to the same age groups can be suggested.” 
The Wisconsin Supreme Court reached the 
opposite conclusion last summer in ruling 
that a Lutheran high school of our Synod 
could not be built in Wauwatosa. Public 
high schools can be built in the residential 
district, but not private schools, was the 
decision of this court. We are happy that 
the California courts rejected what to us is 
unlawful discrimination. — The Northwest- 
ern Lutheran, February 20, 1955. 


IT COULD BE PROFITABLE 


Antioch College at Yellow Springs, Ohio, 
which for 33 years has had a combined job 
experience off-campus with study on-campus 
program for its students is about to inaugu- 
rate a similar “job experience” program for 
its faculty members. Professors will be 
given the opportunity of having a leave of 
absence once every six years “to acquire 
real and intensely personal relationships with 
a whole host of people in other walks of 
life.” In other words, instead of spending 
a sabbatical year in further academic study, 
Antioch faculty members are being urged 
to get out and work and come into close 
contact with people from all the walks of 
life. — Lutheran Standard, February 19, 
1955. 
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DO YOU KNOW? 


Hope for Teachers. — The total fall en- 
rollment in all institutions of higher educa- 
tion was 2,499,750 in 1954 as compared with 
2,250,701 in 1953. This represents an in- 
crease of 11.1 per cent. The various kinds 
of institutions reported increases as follows: 
universities — 7.9 per cent; liberal arts col- 
leges — 10.1 per cent; teachers colleges — 
16.2 per cent; technological schools — 7.7 
per cent; theological schools — 5.0 per cent; 
“other” —7.4 per cent; junior colleges — 
25.3 per cent. Note the commendable 
growth in the teachers colleges. Unfortu- 
nately, the theological schools and techno- 
logical schools did not fare too well. 

What Next? — Now this question is being 
raised —Is it a form of discrimination to 
educate boys and girls in separate schools? 
If so, who is being discriminated against, 
the boys or the girls? Any day we can ex- 
pect someone to ask whether having boys 
and girls in separate dormitories is prac- 
ticing discrimination. 

Might as Well.— About seven per cent 
of the high school students in the United 
States take Latin. 

It Would Help. — Last year Congress 
amended the income-tax law to enable par- 
ents to claim as dependents children who 
attend college full time. Now the Associa- 
tion of American Colleges is urging a re- 
vision in income laws which would permit 
parents to deduct part or all of the cost of 
education of their college-student children. 

Costly Parasites. — The NEA reports that 
it costs society up to $2,500 a year to take 
care of a delinquent, whereas it costs only 
$228 to keep the same child in school. 

They Start Early. — A study of 500 de- 
linquent boys showed that nine tenths were 
having marked difficulty adjusting to normal 
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social life before they were 11 years old. 
About half showed tendencies of becoming 
delinquent at the age of eight or younger. 

Talk Up.— At a recent meeting of the 
Association of American Colleges the 700 
delegations passed a resolution that expres- 
sions of honest opinion are vital to campus 
life. It was found that one reason why col- 
lege students and teachers do not express 
themselves is because they fear it will pre- 
vent them from getting good jobs later 
in life. 

Tragic. — Only about 155,500 young men 
are registered as apprentices — and we 
could use ten times as many to assure an 
adequate supply of trained craftsmen. 


Some Turnover.— The average teacher 
remains in the profession about 10 years. 
This means school executives have to replace 
about ten per cent of our total teaching force 
each year. 

A Passing Fancy.— One in five young 
men in high school wants to be an engineer, 
the Scholastic Magazine student-opinion poll 
discovered. As for girls, one out of four pre- 
fers a career in business. 

It Seems O, K.— The average American 
high school is a small school, enrolling be- 
tween 800 and 340 pupils. And the high 
school with extremely large enrollments is 
becoming a thing of the past. Schools with 
5,000 enrollment have decreased in number 
from 41 to 5 during 1938 to 1952. 


Siss — Boom — Bah! — About one in four 
of our present population enrolls in college. 
In 1900 it was one in twenty. In California 
and New York about 30 per cent of the 
college age people are in college. By 1971 
Illinois expects to have approximately 
223,000 students in its publicly and _pri- 
vately supported institutions of higher learn- 
ing. Last fall it had 114,000. 
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